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THE ROLE OF INFANTRY 


By Major-GENERAL T. N. F. Witson, D.S.O., M.C. 
On Wednesday, 24th November, 1943, at 3 p.m. 
GENERAL SiR Harry H. S. Knox, K.C.B., D.S.O., in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN : I am sure you all know General Wilson. He is the first Director 
of Infantry at the War Office and therefore he knows much about the subject he is to 
discuss. He has had great practical experience in war, as he commanded a brigade in 
France and came back through Dunkirk. I am sure you will all be interested in his 
views on ‘‘ The Role of Infantry.” 


LECTURE 


EFORE and also at the beginning of this war doubts were sometimes cast on 
RB: claim that the infantry were the predominant arm on the battlefield. This 

led to a demand for a reduction in War Establishments. But even before the 
campaign in France took place urgent representations were made from the theatre of 
war for an addition to the effective strength of the infantry. As a result, the strength 
of the section was increased from seven to ten. Even during the War an experimental 
reorganization took place reducing the number of infantry brigades in a division 
by the replacement of one with an Army Tank Brigade, but, again, as a result of 
battle experience it was proved that more, not less, infantry were required to win 
the battle. As in the past, so in the present, the infantry have proved themselves 
to be the predominant arm on the battlefield. 


I propose to state the role of the infantry briefly, and then examine the charac- 
teristics necessary to enable them to carry out this role, and the method by which 
these have been applied in the past and are now being exploited in the present. 


The role of the infantry can be stated very shortly. It is to close with and 
destroy the enemy. Artillery cannot shell a determined enemy out of a position, 
nor can they alone stop an enemy attack. Armour cannot destroy in detail nor 
hold ground, and its action is limited by the ground and the antidotes to armour 
such as the anti-tank gun and mines. Infantry is the only arm which in the offensive 
can operate and get at the enemy anywhere and in the defensive can definitely stop 
the enemy by means of its own fire power, that is, small arms. The ultimate issue, 
therefore, on the battlefield must depend on the infantry and, consequently, the 
outcome of any war. I say this with all due respect to the other arms, whose support 
is directed towards assisting the infantry to achieve their object, and without which 
the infantry would suffer unacceptable casualties. The close co-ordination between 
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all arms and the common effort is designed to beat the enemy on the battlefield, but 
success must be consummated by the infantry. 


There have been many examples in this war of the mutual co-operation of 
all arms working towards one common end. For instance, the infantry assisted 
the sappers by lifting the mines to make gaps through the 7,000 yards-deep mine- 
fields at El Alamein, while units of the Royal Armoured Corps and Royal Artillery 
have time and again exposed themselves to assist the infantry either in the capture 
or the consolidation of their objectives. 


FIRE AND MOVEMENT 


In order that the infantry can carry out their role and close with and destroy 
the enemy, movement is obviously necessary, and the enemy will do everything 
possible by fire and other means to prevent such movement. Our own movement, 
therefore, can only be made possible either under cover of the ground or under cover 
of fire. Obviously, the enemy selects positions which deny, as far as possible, 
movement under cover of the ground. Therefore the production of the necessary 
volume of fire to make our own movement possible is of paramount importance. 
This problem of fire and movement has always formed the basis of infantry tactics, 
and without these two essentials the infantry cannot perform their task. 


I suggest that in the modern battle there are three phases of movement, each 
of which requires a particular type of fire plan, and the infantry organization is 
designed to this end. There is the close approach, the assault, and the close quarter 
fighting. All our modern infantry training is now directed towards close co-ordi- 
nation of fire and movement in the different phases of the infantry battle, so that 
at no time can the task of the infantry of moving to close quarters be interfered 
with by the fire of the enemy. 


In all these phases of movement there is one guiding infantry principle, which 
is to obtain superiority of fire where tactical success is being sought. In order to 
do this all the available infantry weapons, in addition to those of the supporting 
arms, must be brought to bear upon the enemy, not only in the initial stages of the 
advance, but also up to the last possible moment so that the infantry can literally be 
shot into close quarters. The high-trajectory weapons with their danger zone cannot 
cover the last part of the infantry movement, but, provided the firer of a flat trajec- 
tory weapon has positioned himself so that he can watch the progress of the infantry 
advance, he can continue to shoot just in front of them up till the last moment of 
impact. This intimate close support by flat-trajectory weapons entails that the light 
machine-guns should be well forward in the battle so that they can shoot the assault 
into the objective from close ranges up to the last moment. Provided the power 
of movement is maintained, these flat-trajectory weapons can be sited to carry out 
their tasks, probably from slightly on a flank, or in the case of heavier weapons by 
overhead fire. 

MODERN ORGANIZATION OF INFANTRY 


Supporting arms, artillery and tanks, provide a major contribution to preserving 
infantry mobility, but the latter must at all times be able to fight their way forward 
and to close with the enemy with the support of their own weapons. It is to this 
end that the modern organization and fire power of the infantry is designed. In 
this organization the balance must be held between fire power, assault power and 
manceuvrability. If we examine this principle in the various sub-units we can see 
how this has been applied. Every infantry section, in addition to its rifles, has the 
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automatic fire of the Bren tosprovide the volume of fire effect. In addition, each 
infantry platoon has the high-trajectory support of the two-inch mortar. A company 
may frequently have allotted to its support the flat-trajectory fire of Brens from the 
carrier sections and the high-trajectory fire of the three-inch mortars; while the 
battalion has under its control the remainder of the carrier platoon and the three- 
inch mortar platoon. In order to preserve their mobility in the face of armour, 
six-pounder anti-tank guns are now included in the battalion organization. 


The tactical flexibility of the battalion must be preserved, while at the same 
time it has been found that additional fire power is required for the immediate close 
support of the infantry during the infantry fighting. This additional support must 
be immediately available. It has, therefore, been incorporated within the infantry 
brigade under the control of the infantry brigade commander by the provision of 
brigade support units. The infantry brigade, therefore, tends to become the 
infantry tactical entity. These brigade support units comprise the additional 
high-trajectory support required in the shape, at present, of the 4.2 in. mortar, 
which may later be replaced by a more accurate weapon—the infantry gun. The 
additional flat-trajectory support is provided by the inclusion of medium machine 
guns. In order to preserve the mobility of the infantry in the face of the threat of 
attack from the air, a heavy 20-millimetre anti-aircraft machine-gun has also been 
included. By removing these heavier infantry support weapons from the battalion, 
the tactical flexibility of the latter has been preserved, while by their inclusion in the 
brigade the additional volume of fire effect for immediate close support has been 
provided. 


In this war the movement of infantry has been further assisted, where required, 
by the creation of artificial fog in the development of the use and tactical application 
of smoke. The infantry can now create their own local fog by the employment of 
smoke from their mortars, while if this is required on a larger scale it can be provided 
by the artillery. On the other hand modern science has afforded additional means 
of hampering the movement of infantry, in the shape of anti-personnel mines. ‘In 
many instances this method has largely replaced or been combined with the use 
of wire, as we knew it in the last war. 


THe Lessons oF History 


If we study past history we find that where either of the principles of fire and 
mobility and the organization and equipment to implement them have been 
neglected, the infantry have lost their predominance on the battlefield. This has 
resulted in stalemate and the prolongation of the campaign. I propose to take a 
few examples from history. I trust, though I am afraid without much hope, that 
there is no historical expert in the audience, because in the time which I have had 
at my disposal to consider this lecture, it has not been possible to carry out any 
exhaustive historical research, apart from the fact that I understand the excellent 
library of the Royal United Service Institution has been removed into the West 
Country. The few examples, however, that I have been able to collect will, I hope, 
prove the point I wish to make. 


From the earliest days foot soldiers have covered their movement by the fire of 
such weapons as the development of science provided them with. If we only go 
as far back as the Romans, we find their infantry covered their movement by a 
shower of javelins in order to enable them get to close to quarters with the short 
sword. Hannibal in his wars against Rome tried to cover the advance of his infantry 
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to close quarters, and save casualties, by the employment of elephants. The Roman 
general Regulus countered these tactics by drawing up his maniples in deep columns 
with lanes between, through which the elephants could pass. This is comparable 
to the area defence which has been forced on us in modern warfare by the employment 
of armoured forces. 


During the Middle Ages the infantry lost their predominance on the battlefield 
and gave place to the armoured horsemen. At that time armour had outstripped 
weapons, with the result that the infantry had no effective fire power with which 
to deal with the armoured horsemen. The infantry were unable to face them 
in the open and, therefore, lost their power of manceuvre and their ability to 
fulfil their role of closing with and destroying the enemy. Much the same has 
already happened once in this war. Armour again became predominant because 
the infantry had no effective weapon with which to deal with it. This was particu- 
larly true in the desert, where the infantry were not afforded any protection by the 
ground and where the enemy’s armour had complete liberty of manceuvre. Through 
the absence not only of the necessary volume of fire, but of the required category of 
fire, the infantry lost their mobility. 


In the Middle Ages mobility was restored to them on the advent of the more 
lethal weapon of the fire-arm, whose effect neutralized the armoured horsemen and 
re-established the infantry in their position on the battlefield. Much the same 
occurred again in this war. Modern methods of protection against tanks, such as 
anti-tank guns and mines, combined with terrain different from the desert, in which 
we are now fighting, has once more restored the infantry to their rightful position. 


The effect of the fire power of infantry weapons was exploited to the full at the 
beginning of the XIXth Century when Sir John Moore in his Light Division 
produced a greater fire effect by wider dispersion of his infantry, thus enabling 
movement to take place more easily. In this connection it is interesting to note 
that the French leaders were unanimous in blaming for their defeats the massive 
columns which had been made use of in the later years of their Empire. They held 
that these involved a loss of mobility and momentum, without any gain in strength. 
One of the lessons of the South African War was that mobility and fire action were 
the important consideration to be studied, and it is significant that at that period 
the phrase “‘ infantry drill ” was replaced by that of “ infantry training.” 


In the war of 1914-1918 the infantry again lost their predominance on the 
battlefield. After the initial stages the fighting became congealed, and the infantry 
were unable to preserve their mobility. In general, the opposing sides faced each 
other at close range in continuous and strongly fortified positions. There were no 
open flanks and little opportunity for manceuvre, and the fire effect which could 
be brought to bear on the enemy was not sufficiently weighty to neutralize com- 
pletely the enemy’s fire and so enable the infantry to get to close quarters. The 
high-trajectory fire of the supporting arms, however concentrated, could not eliminate 
the enemy’s defences, particularly the automatic, flat-trajectory weapons which 
largely prevented the movement of our own infantry. In any case there was always 
the problem of the last few hundred yards, when the high-trajectory support had 
to lift or cease, thus giving the enemy’s weapons, particularly the machine-gun, 
the opportunity to come to life. Under these circumstances, except occasionally 
when the ground was suitable for overhead fire from machine-guns, the infantry were 
prevented from employing their own flat-trajectory weapons in combination with 
the fire of the supporting arms to obtain the necessary superiority to enable them 
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to achieve tactical success. The infantry, therefore, lost their technique and relied 
almost entirely on the supporting arms to make any movement possible. The 
introduction of armour restored to some extent the infantry power of manceuvre 
and as a result many people considered that armour had replaced infantry in the 
assaulting role. In general, this war has proved the contrary on account of the 
limitations of armour to which I have already referred. The value of armour now 
lies chiefly in its supporting power in close co-operation with infantry rather than 
in its assaulting power. The latter, however, can be fully exploited, as in the closing 
phases of the Tunisian campaign, to disrupt the enemy’s control and achieve a quick 
decision when the fighting has become very fluid after a break-through by infantry 
in co-operation with all arms. The infantry, however, even under these circum- 
stances have still to mop up and clear the battlefield of the enemy. 


Tactics oF To-DAY 


Our basic tactics to-day are much the same as those of the Light Division 
in the Peninsula, that is the production of the greatest possible superiority of fire 
where tactical success is being sought, thus enabling the infantry to manceuvre 
close to the enemy. Obviously the development of weapons, such as the intro- 
duction of the rifle and the automatic, have played their part in the modification 
or improvement of these tactics. 


In this war for various reasons the fighting has become much more fluid; for 
instance the threat of armour has imposed an area defence in depth, compared to 
the linear defence in the last war. There are, therefore, many more opportunities 
for manoeuvre and infiltration. This has consequently provided the opportunity 
for the flat-trajectory weapons of the forward infantry to be so positioned that they 
can support their movement, in addition to the fire of the high-trajectory weapons. 
The infantry are once more able to apply fire power to cover their own movement. 
In this connection I should like to quote from a training instruction issued by Von 
Brauchitsch on the conclusion of the German campaign in France in 1940. 


“Many reports emphasize the value of concentrated fire. Concentration of 
fire requires careful preparation. While a concentration is being prepared, each 
company, and indeed each platoon, will exploit every favourable opportunity for 
advancing and providing the necessary impulse by concentrations of fire on its own 
account.’’ And further :— 


“ The infantry made too little use of its excellent weapons. It is most important 
that the infantry when it bumps the enemy should not only shout for artillery 
support, but also help itself with its own weapons. It must use its first-class 
offensive weapons of all kinds to the fullest effect, without exaggerated attention 
to economy of ammunition, though at the same time without senseless extravagance. 
Attacking troops must constantly watch for opportunities of exploiting the fire 
of the M.G.34, by shooting through gaps and from overhead positions, but more 
particularly by employing machine-guns right forward. Narrow formations in the 
attack favour the fire of machine-guns from positions through the gaps that are 
formed. At close ranges large numbers of machine-guns are to be employed right 
forward in order to achieve superiority of fire.” 


SOME PARTICULAR ASPECTS OF INFANTRY FIGHTING 
I have spoken in general about the role of the infantry, but I should like to 
refer to certain more particular aspects of infantry fighting which have emphasized 
the predominance of infantry on all kinds and types of battlefield. These aspects 
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are combined operations, airborne forces and fighting in the Far East. These have 
increased the complexity of the infantry organization, weapons, equipment and 
tactics and consequently the high degree of skill required of the infantry soldier. 


The infantryman has generally marched into battle, or he may be carried some 
of the way in mechanical transport ; but sea power has always provided a means for 
launching him by sea direct into battle, and in this war air power has made it possible 
to do the same by air. Both these methods of operation demand a modified infantry 
technique to that on land, and these, in turn, require the infantryman to have the 
necessary knowledge of what is required of him in such different conditions. The 
onus of the fighting must obviously in each case fall mainly on the infantry. The 
infantry must carry out the assault landing from the sea and secure a bridgehead, 
while, similarly, the major component of airborne forces will be infantry in order 
to seize the objectives on landing from the air. Both these operations require 
special knowledge and special training, and in certain instances special organization, 
weapons and equipment. We have already carried out combined operations on a 
large scale more than once in this war. As penetration or envelopment become 
more difficult, the air provides the only open flank. Our infantrymen may, therefore, 
in the future have to become as well trained in operating from the air as they are 
from the sea or on the ground. 


Again, under the conditions of jungle warfare the fighting must obviously 
devolve almost entirely on the infantry arm, and it becomes more than ever an 
infantryman’s battle with specialized technique both as regards tactics, organization, 
weapons and equipment. 

There are, too, under all these different conditions various infantry roles which, 
although basically infantry fighting, require in some way or another a modified 
technique—for instance, the motor battalions operating in closest co-operation with 
the armoured formations, the reconnaissance battalions which include infantry to 
obtain more detailed information, the commandos for special operations, and in the 
Far East Wingate’s long range penetration groups in the jungle. 


TRAINING METHODS 


In view of what I have already mentioned, it is obvious that training the 
infantryman has become more difficult, particularly in the short time available 
during a war. This has been complicated, too, by the fact that while in the last 
war the troops could be gradually accustomed to the noises and stress of battle in 
a quiet part of the line, in this war they may pass from one hundred per cent. total 
peace to one hundred per cent. total war almost instantaneously. Training 
methods, however, have made progress to keep pace with tactics. Just as a 
cricketer is taught to play with a straight bat as a firm foundation for his batting 
and also a number of normal strokes to meet certain types of ball, so the infantryman 
is taught certain tactical movements as a foundation for his tactical handling in 
battle. These must of course be varied to meet each particular situation, just as 
a cricketer may pull a good length ball on the off stump round to square leg when 
he has got his eye in, but these tactical movements which are taught initially as a 
drill before being applied to the ground, not only provide a good grounding but also 
teach each individual the pattern of the movement and what part he himself plays 
in the whole. This method of training has come to be called Battle Drill. In order 
to accustom troops to the noises of battle, great attention is now paid to what has 
come to be known as battle inoculation. As far as safety permits, the noises of 
battle are simulated, and all troops are shot over during their training. 
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. Basic QUALITIES 


Infantry front line fighting is the most highly skilled of any type of combat. 
It demands such a high standard of knowledge, initiative, and leadership, that 
reactions during the close-quarter fighting become almost automatic. This is 
possibly even truer to-day than in the past, because in order to enable the infantry 
to achieve their object, weapons and equipment have multiplied and become more 
complex and therefore tactics have become more complicated. 


The essential basic qualities of the infantryman are still the same as in the 
past. Marksmanship and skill with his weapons are as important as ever, but there 
are now many more weapons with which he has to be proficient. The tempo of war 
has increased, and not only have commanders got to think and act more quickly, 
but the troops must also move more rapidly. A high standard of field craft, 
endurance and toughness is therefore essential. The infantryman must be able 
to conceal himself and his positions at all times and must, therefore, possess the 
stalker’s skill and the animal’s cunning in camouflage, particularly as he is now 
watched not only from the ground, but also from the air. It seems an anomaly 
that in this mechanized age anyone should require the same ability to march as in 
the past but, if anything, the infantryman’s endurance must be greater than before. 
We expect him to be able to march thirty miles a day and fight at the end of it and 
to cover any ten miles in two hours. Not only now must the infantryman be a. 
master of his own trade, but a “ Jack of all trades.’ He is his own gunner, as 
artillery pieces are now included in the infantry organization ;' he is his own sapper, 
as he must be able to lay and remove mines and use explosives. He has already 
too in this war had to apply his complex trade under many diverse conditions—in 
the swamps of the South West Pacific; in the jungle of Burma; in the African 
desert ; in the hills of Tunisia; in the Sicilian towns and the mountains of Italy. 
In fact, the modern infantryman must be a man of great versatility and many 
talents. 


When the Directorate of Infantry was first formed at the War Office, I started 
some monthly notes on infantry matters for circulation throughout theatres of war. 
I thought that it would be appropriate to call these notes P.B.I., but with a different 
meaning to that which was popularly applied in the past and is no longer appropriate. 
P.B.I. now stands for the Progress Bulletin Infantry. 


LEADERSHIP 


It is obvious that with the high standard required of the infantryman a corres- 
pondingly high standard of leadership is necessary and, with the increased pace of 
war, the means for the leader to control the machine. The latter is provided by 








1 In this connection the successful defensive action fought by a battalion of the 
Rifle Brigade at Kidney Ridge on 26th/27th October, 1942 (before the final break-through 
at El Alamein), proves conclusively, if such proof is necessary, that the modern infantry- 
man is capable of skilfully handling and using to good effect an artillery weapon. 
During the action the battalion repelled, with its 6-pounder anti-tank guns, three 
enemy counter-attacks on their defensive position, destroying 32 enemy tanks, excluding 
S.P. guns, while probably at least another 20 were so badly damaged as to be incapable 
of taking any further part in the battle for several days. Moreover, this action was 
fought without gunner assistance, as the F.0.0. who was accompanying the battalion 
lost contact during the night and, due to the fire-swept ground, a relief was unable to 
reach the battalion. For his part in this action Lieut.-Colonel Turner, the battalion 
commander, was awarded the V.C. 
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wireless and, therefore, a number of infantrymen must have a considerable knowledge 
of this subject. In recognition of the high standard of leadership required in the 
infantry approval has recently been given for all rifle company commanders to be 
Majors, thus increasing the number of Majors in an infantry battalion from three 
to five. This increase was obtained on the grounds of their greater direct responsi- 
bility for men’s lives than any other commander of comparable sub-units, the 
increased complexity of modern warfare and the greater variety of weapons, and that, 
in the phase of close contact and close quarter fighting, the issue will depend mainly 
on the skill, knowledge and leadership of the rifle company commanders, not only 
in action, but in time of training and preparation before action. 


I would give one example only of infantry leadership in this war, though there 
have been many similar stories. I quote from the citation announcing the post- 
humous award of the V.C. to Lieutenant W. A. S. Clarke, The Loyal Regiment :— 

“ For most conspicuous gallantry in action at Guiriat El Atach on 23rd April, 
1943. By dawn on that date, during the attack on the Guiriat El Atach feature, 
Lieutenant Clarke’s battalion had been fully committed. “B’’ Company 
gained their objective but were counter-attacked and almost wiped out. The 
sole remaining officer was Lieutenant Clarke who, already wounded in the head, 
gathered a composite platoon together and volunteered to attack the position 
again. 

“ As the platoon closed on to the objective it was met by heavy fire from 
a machine-gun post. Lieutenant Clarke manceuvred his platoon into position 
to give covering fire, and then tackled the post single-handed, killing or capturing 
the crew and knocking out the gun. Almost at once the platoon came under 
heavy fire from two more machine-gun posts. Lieutenant Clarke again 
manceuvred his platoon into position and went forward alone, killed the crews 
or compelled them to surrender, and put the guns out of action. This officer 
then led his ‘platoon on to the objective and ordered it to consolidate. During 
consolidation, the platoon came under fire from two sniper posts. Without 
hesitating, Lieutenant Clarke advanced single-handed to clear the opposition, 
but was killed outright within a few feet of the enemy.” 


There is no doubt that steps to maintain the prestige of junior infantry leaders 
are and always have been fully justified. 


I have tried to paint a picture of the role of modern infantry. As a result of 
this brief survey of the conditions under which our battles have been and may be 
fought, it is clear that the infantry must play the predominant part in achieving 
victory on the battlefield to the same if not to an even greater extent in modern 
war than in the past. Although the basic qualities of the good infantryman remain 
the same, he must be even more versatile than forinerly. Not only, therefore, 
must we provide sufficient infantry to win our battles, but they themselves must 
achieve a very high standard to carry out their role. 


DISCUSSION 


Major-GENERAL GERALD DaLBy: We have heard a great deal about the system 
of enlistment and the way men are selected for a particular arm of the Service. We 
have heard General Wilson’s remarks about ‘‘ what is required from an infantryman in 
battle,”” and we have heard other famous infantry officers talking about the “ infantry 
being the cutting edge ” of the Army. Again, in view of all this psycho-analysis in 
war-time and the poor pay in peace-time, I should like to ask General Wilson if they are 
selecting the best men, both in physique, in energy and drive, and in brains into the 
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infantry, or is it still considered that the brainiest and most energetic people should go 
into the so-called scientific arms ? We had a surfeit of the outlook that any man was good 
enough for the infantry during the last war, and the ‘‘ P.B.I.’’ was known as that, for 
that particular reason. As the infantry make the greatest sacrifice in war, one would 
like to know whether they are getting the best men in war-time and whether they will 
get the highest pay in peace-time ? 

THE LECTURER: There is a Director of Infantry now, and both these aspects of 
peace and war are being very carefully watched. 


THE CHAIRMAN 


It has been very interesting to me to listen to the lecture and to know how the 
problem of the reinstatement of the infantry on the battlefield has been tackled in the 
War Office and by our grand regiments. Not so long ago people used to say: ‘‘ The 
days of the infantry are over, they will soon be gone.” Those who said such things 
were probably perfectly sincere. They were the advocates of a new weapon, and like 
all enthusiasts they were prone to overstate their case. History shows that when new 
armaments and new weapons are produced, it is not very long before an antidote is found. 
This war has proved that infantry is still the essential arm, and those who thought its 
days were over have got their answer. 


It is pleasing to hear that the old characteristics of the British infantryman are as 
important as ever. We have always prided ourselves on our physical fitness, our skill 
with weapons, our tactical sense, our disciplined courage. Such qualities must be even 
more important in the stress of modern battle than in the old, slow-moving fighting, 
and this is why we cannot be satisfied with anything but the best in the infantry. 


One thing struck me forcibly when listening to General Wilson. The Army Council 
has certain principles which are followed in the organization of the Army. One basic 
principle is simplicity within the unit. I think it is not possible to have listened to 
General Wilson’s lecture and to have any knowledge of a modern infantry unit without 
realizing that it has become much more complex. Modern war has forced us away from 
the old principle of simplicity in organization. It means that the problems of training, 
the problems of fighting and of commanding a battalion are much more difficult than 
they used to be. It takes longer to train the modern soldier than did the very inadequate 
training we gave our men during the last war. We have been finding this out ever since 
the last war; the training of an infantryman is a long business. The old days of the 
P.B. Infantry are over, the infantry must be given of the best. As Colonel of my 
Regiment I have seen something of the system of selecting men for different arms and 
I never found anything which made me think the infantry were not being given a fair 
deal. The infantry can rest assured that their importance is appreciated by the Adjutant 
General. We are fortunate to have a Director of Infantry, and I am sure General Wilson 
will look after the infantry and will do his utmost to see that they get the best. We must 
remember that those responsible for the distribution of man-power have to see that all 
arms get a fair deal; battles are not won by any one arm but by all arms in co-operation. 


I will ask you to show your appreciation of General Wilson’s excellent lecture and, 
at the same time, thank him for all the trouble he has taken in preparing it. 


A vote of thanks to the Lecturer was accorded by acclamation. 


GENERAL SIR WALTER KIRKE: It is my pleasing duty to move a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman. I have known Sir Harry Knox for many years and he has always 
been a dyed-in-the-wool infantryman. When people propose short cuts to winning 
battles without the infantry he always contests the position and supports the importance 
of the infantry, and I am sure that listening to General Wilson this afternoon has been 
a great pleasure to him. 


A vote of thanks to the Chairman was accorded by acclamation. 
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By Arr VicE-MARSHAL R. H. M. S. SaunpBy, C.B., M.C., D.F.C., A.F.C. 
On Wednesday, 8th December, 1943, at 3 p.m. 
AIR CHIEF MARSHAL SIR ARTHUR M. LoneGmore, G.C.B., D.S.O., in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN : I must explain that I am taking the chair on behalf of Air Marshal 
Sir Douglas Evill who is recovering from influenza. 

Air Vice-Marshal R. H. M. S. Saundby, Deputy Chief of Bomber Command, is to 
give us a lecture on ‘‘ Bomber Command.” I have known this officer for twenty years. 
I first met him in Iraq when he was a Flight Lieutenant in No. 45 Squadron; his C.O. was 
Squadron Leader Arthur Harris. The machines they had were, I think, in the first 
instance Vernon troop carriers (transport aircraft) and shortly afterwards Victorias. 
They were old, slow aeroplanes and were primarily intended for carrying troops. Under 
their enthusiastic C.O., assisted by Flight-Lieutenant Saundby, they turned them into 
bombers and so successful were they that after a short time they were hitting the target. 
I have a record in my diary which says that at 3,000 feet they were getting an average 
error of only 25 yards—that was twenty years ago. 

Shortly after he came back from Iraq, having been through various flying training 
schools, he again joined Wing Commander Arthur Harris in No. 58 Virginia Squadron 
and again that squadron was brought up to a high standard of efficiency in its bombing 
by the combination of these two officers. The years passed and just before the war— 
I think it was 1938—Saundby found himself the Deputy Director of Operational 
Requirements, and in that capacity he was largely instrumental in developing and 
producing the heavy night bomber as we know it to-day and which is doing such grand 
work at the present time. 

With that background it is clear that there is no one more fitted to talk on Bomber 
Command than Air Vice-Marshal Saundby and without more ado I will ask him to 
address us. 


LECTURE 


Y purpose in this lecture is to explain the strategic function of the Bomber 
Mee: to give some idea of the problems which have faced Bomber 

Command since the outbreak of war, and to describe the methods by which 
they have been solved. Before I finish, I propose to give some account of the results 
achieved up to date, with a short appreciation of their bearing on the war situation 
as a whole. In the time at my disposal, however, it will not be possible to deal 
properly with so large a subject, and there is therefore much that I must leave 
out altogether or treat with less attention than it deserves. 


Earty Days 


As regards the early days, little need be said. I would like, however, to dispel 
any idea, if it exists, that Bomber Command “just growed”’ like “ Topsy” or 
that it was hastily improvised after the outbreak of war as the result of a letter 
to The Times. Since 1925, when the formation known as the Air Defence of Great 
Britain was created, a Bomber Force had been in existence. From its earliest days 
those who trained it and guided its destinies were inspired by the idea that in time 
of war it would be used for strategic bombing. As long ago as 1936 the Air 
Ministry put out the specifications to which were built the Lancaster, Halifax and 
Stirling, our heavy bombers of to-day. 
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Until 1937 all the bombers and fighters of the home-based Air Force were 
included in the Air Defence of Great Britain. Continued expansion caused it to 
become unwieldy and it was therefore split up into two separate formations— 
Fighter Command and Bomber Command. Both Commands were faced with 
tremendous tasks. Fighter Command had to build up a force of Hurricanes and 
Spitfires and to create the organization which enabled it to face the concentrated 
might of the German Air Force and to win the Battle of Britain. Bomber Command 
had to solve the great problems connected with bombing on a grand scale and learn 
how to succeed where the Germans failed. 


In September, 1939, none of the heavy bombers had been delivered and the 
Command was mainly equipped with Battles and Blenheims and a small number 
of medium bombers in the shape of Whitleys and Wellingtons. When war broke 
out, Bomber Command was not allowed to bomb targets on land. The only possible 
targets, therefore, were the enemy’s warships at sea and at anchor. For various 
reasons, these could only be attacked with a good chance of success in daylight, 
and daylight attacks were therefore carried out against German warships in the 
Heligoland Bight. At that time, a very strong force of German fighters was allotted 
to the defence of the German North Sea coast, and our bombers, which had not yet 
got their self-sealing tanks, suffered a high rate of casualties. 


It was clear that, if we were to succeed in building up a bomber force equal to 
the great task ahead of it, we could not afford to continue with this type of daylight 
bombing. We therefore decided to concentrate on night bombing, but took care 
to incorporate in our aircraft certain additional guns, armour and self-sealing tanks, 
as a result of the lessons learned in contact with the enemy’s fighters. Bombing 
now came to an end for a time, owing to the absence of suitable targets. We 
concentrated on “ leaflet raids’’ by Whitleys and Wellingtons, and the number of 
squadrons equipped with these types increased, though very slowly. Useful 
experience, however, was gained, especially in the problem of long range navigation 
at night and methods of dealing with icing and bad weather conditions. These 
operations undoubtedly provided good training for the crews taking part. 


On 10th May, 1940, the Germans invaded France and the Low Countries. 
Holland and Belgium fell in a few days, and shortly afterwards the French armies 
collapsed. For the time being the full effort of the home-based bombers was 
engaged upon the task of supporting and protecting our armies in France. Later 
we had to fight hard with all the bombers and fighters we could raise to create and 
maintain the air situation necessary to permit the evacuation from Dunkirk. Our 
casualties at that time were heavy, and the fall of France found our squadrons 
seriously depleted. Immediate and energetic action was needed to restore our 
strength and to take on the next task, that of battering the ports in which the 
enemy was preparing his invasion of this country. The success with which this 
was accomplished was a further contribution to the final victory of the Battle of 
Britain. 

THE GERMAN OFFENSIVE 


As the chances of invasion receded, and the German bomber offensive against 
this country settled down to an attempt to break the morale and industrial capacity 
of our great cities, there was an imperative need for such reprisals as Bomber 
Command could make. They were in fact very small, especially those against 
Berlin, but they were certainly of value in maintaining civilian morale at a critical 
time. They were also the beginning, though on a very small scale, of genuine 
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strategic bombing, that is, bombing which is intended to realize a specific purpose 


which fits into the grand strategy of the war, and not to perform an ancillary and 
complementary role in operations by land or sea. The aim of such bombing can 
be very simply stated in general terms. It is to destroy the enemy’s industrial 
centres, which include factories and their associated built-up areas and public 
utilities of all kinds, so thoroughly that he no longer has the power or the will 
to continue the war. 


The Germans never planned for bombing on the scale necessary to achieve 
such results. Indeed, they were not aiming at this result and therefore did not 
achieve it. The object of the German Air Force in 1940 was not strategic bombing 
in the true sense. In August and September it was to prepare for an invasion on 
conventional lines. Later it was to reduce our morale, of which the enemy had a 
low opinion, sufficiently to make possible a negotiated peace. It is true that these 
objects were not achieved, because the German Air Force was neither suitably 
equipped nor properly handled. It came uncomfortably close to succeeding, 
however, and we had not much to spare during the Battle of Britain. But it should 
be clearly realized that the performance of the German Air Force gives little 
indication of the possibility of successful strategic bombing. It was not really 
strategic bombing at all, and it was carried out by a force the training and equipment 
of which were faulty owing to reliance on false doctrines. Therefore the argument 
that “the German bombing did not break us, so we are unlikely to beat them by 
means of it”’ is inapplicable to the present situation. 


As the German air offensive against this country failed and dwindled away, 
Bomber Command began to choose its targets neither for defensive reasons nor as 
reprisals, but in accordance with the offensive plan which it has ever since pursued 
at every opportunity and with every ounce of its strength. As we addressed ourselves 
to this task, it became clear that the success of our operations would depend on 
our ability or failure to solve the three main problems that confronted us. These 
were :— 

(i) Expansion of the Command and its re-equipment with more suitable types 
of aircraft, while at the same time attacking the enemy at every favourable 
opportunity. 

(ii) Finding and hitting our targets in the difficult conditions with which we 
were faced. 


(iii) Countering the growing strength and effectiveness of the enemy’s defences. 


I will deal with each of these problems in turn, though I am sure you will 
realize that, for security reasons, I cannot go into detail in describing some of our 
methods and equipment. 


THE BUILDING UP OF THE FORCE 


The creation of a proper force for strategic bombing involves a substantial 
investment of national resources which can pay little or no immediate dividend. 
Apart from the obvious requirements in aircraft, aerodromes, and accessories of 
all kinds, the fundamental need is for a training organization which can turn out 
crews at a sufficient rate to meet expansion and replace casualties. The Empire 
Air Training Scheme and the Operational Training Units have done this, and the 
fact that Germany provided herself with no comparable source of supply (because 
she believed the war could be won rapidly by “ Blitzkrieg’”’ methods) is 
undoubtedly one of the main reasons for the decline of the Luftwaffe relatively to 
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the air strength of the United Nations. A training organization on this scale is a 
formidable undertaking and it can be produced only by the sternest self-denial in 
operational strength while it is being built up. The chief difficulty is that instructors 
for advanced training can be produced only from aircrews. In this, as in other 
things, you cannot have your cake and eat it, and the more trained men you put 
back into the operational training organization, the smaller is the force which you 
can send against the enemy. For this reason alone, our bombing of Germany prior 
to the Summer of 1942 was on a very small scale indeed. We had to wait until 
the foundations of expansion had been firmly laid. 


The importance of the advanced training organization is so great that it is 
worth spending a few minutes looking more closely into it. The Empire Air Training 
Scheme trains individual aircrew members in the elements of their respective jobs. 
When they reach this country, however, they come from their separate schools 
and have never worked together as a crew. In the Operational Training Units 
they are “‘ crewed up.” They are taught to fly a twin-engined type of heavy bomber 
and learn the team work which is essential to success in operations later on. It is 
here that the pupils first come into contact with the idea of operations; their 
instructors are officers and N.C.O.s who have done a tour of operations and are 
now engaged in passing on their knowledge to the new crews. The course at the 
Operational Training Unit is quite a long one, and no greater mistake could be 
made than to attempt to shorten it or limit its scope. 


But even when the crews leave the Operational Training Unit they must pass 
through a further stage of training before they can join a modern heavy bomber 
squadron. Here, at the Heavy Conversion Unit, they learn to fly a four-engined 
heavy bomber. The instructors, who have themselves returned from an operational 
tour on heavy bombers, also teach them as much about tactics as can be fitted in 
to the time allowed. 


When, however, the expansion of Bomber Command did begin, it was almost 
completely offset by diversions to purposes other than the bombing offensive. 
Indeed, it was not until the beginning of 1943 that any substantial numerical 
expansion of the force took place. During the year 1942, 23} new squadrons were 
formed; but 23 of them were transferred to the Mediterranean and India, to 
co-operate with land operations, or to Coastal Command to assist in the strategically 
defensive “ Battle of the Atlantic.’”” The lack of expansion of Bomber Command 
throughout this year was masked by an increase in striking power brought about 
by the replacement of medium by heavy bombers. 


Strategic bombing against a first-class Power such as Germany cannot be 
successful unless the bomber force is backed up by a sufficient flow of suitable 
aircraft and trained crews to enable it to replace wastage and to maintain 
unremitting pressure on the enemy. The reason for this is that the rate of 
destruction produced in the enemy’s civil and economic life is the vital factor in 
achieving success. Unless the bombers can destroy more quickly than the enemy 
can repair or provide alternative facilities, they can produce only embarrassment. 
This may contribute substantially to the difficulty of keeping up morale at home 
and maintaining properly equipped armed forces in action, but it cannot produce 
a decisive result. 

It follows from this that the adoption of strategic bombing as a policy involves 
logically the abandonment of many projects which are attractive in themselves 
but contribute little or nothing to the main object. In the present war this 
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implication has by no means been generally recognized. It is indeed difficult for 
those not constantly in close touch with the operation of a bomber force to realize 
that strategic bombing is not something which can be taken on at odd moments 
and for want of anything better to do. It is even harder for them to appreciate 
the cost to a bombing offensive which apparently small and temporary diversions 
of squadrons to other uses inevitably involve. I will try to explain why this is so. 
To be successful—a bomber force must not only operate heavily and continuously, 
but it must also be able to maintain at least a small margin of superiority over the 
hostile defences. When this fails—casualties quickly become prohibitive. On the 
other hand, if the margin becomes large and bombers can operate freely over enemy 
territory, the war is to all intents and purposes won, and its end is but a matter 
of time. Hence the building up of air and ground defences to prevent strategic 
bombing from achieving its purpose is an unavoidable first priority commitment 
for the enemy. He must do his utmost to prevent the bombers from gaining the 
upper hand. The margin of superiority is therefore always liable to be precarious, 
and a slight weakening of the bomber force may cause it to disappear altogether. 


THOUSAND BOMBER RAID 


In order to give a practical demonstration of what could be done if the 
Command were to be expanded to a reasonable size, the now famous raid by more 
than a thousand bombers was staged on the industrial city of Cologne on the night 
of 30th May, 1942. It is worth noting, in passing, that the size of the bomber 
force, if the original plans had been adhered to and diversions avoided, would by 
that date have enabled the Command to undertake raids on this scale in the normal 
way of business. The thousand-bomber raid was made possible only by employing 
every suitable aircraft and crew in the Operational Training Units and the Heavy 
Conversion Units. In addition, a small number of aircraft were lent by the Army 
Co-operation Command. 


The immediate object of this raid was to demonstrate three important 
principles which are fundamental to strategic bombing. First, it was expected 
to show that an attack carried out by twice the normal number of aircraft 
would produce far more than twice the normal amount of damage. In other 
words, the degree of damage rises out of all proportion to the increase in the 
number of bombers engaged. The reason for this is mainly due to the immense 
destruction which can be caused in a densely built-up area when numerous fires 
are started at the same time and rapidly get out of control. Secondly, it was 
expected to show that the casualties suffered by the bombers would not rise in 
proportion to the increase in the number of bombers taking part in the raid. The 
reason for this is to be found in the saturation of the enemy’s defences. The guns 
and fighters, being limited in number, can only take a given toll of the invading 
bombers during a given time and broadly speaking this holds good whether 300 
or 1,000 bombers take part in the attack. This introduces the third principle, which 
is the need for concentration in time. At the time of the thousand-bomber raid 
we had no experience of employing such large numbers of bombers over one target, 
and we therefore allowed ninety minutes for the raid, or approximately twelve 
aircraft per minute. 


I need scarcely remind you that the thousand-bomber raid fully attained its . 


objects. Damage on an unprecedented scale was done to a great industrial city, 
while the number of aircraft which failed to return—approximately 4 per cent. of 
the total despatched—was considerably less than the losses to be expected at that 
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time under similar conditions with smaller raids. This was notwithstanding the 
fact that some hundreds of training aircraft took part in the attack, many of which 
were manned by pupil crews who had never before carried out an operation. In 
addition it was decisively shown that a concentration of twelve aircraft to the 
minute was safe and practicable, even with inexperienced crews. 


During the course of the Summer of 1942 two more thousand-bomber raids 
were carried out, but the strain on the training organization was too great to allow 
of this being done frequently. Sufficient proof had been given, however, to convince 
those in authority of the advantages of building up the bomber force, and in the 
Autumn of 1942 the Command began to organize a real numerical expansion for the 
first time since 1940. At the same time the process of re-equipping the medium 
bomber squadrons with the heavy bombers—Lancasters, Halifaxes and Stirlings— 
continued, with the result that the bomb-carrying capacity of the Command rose 
sharply at the beginning of 1943. By the early Summer it was possible to drop 
2,000 tons of bombs in a full scale raid on targets in Western Germany. It is 
interesting to compare this with the heaviest raids carried out by the Germans 
against this country. During the heaviest raid on London the Germans dropped 
450 tons of bombs in five hours on the Greater London area; only 300 tons 
fell in the densely built-up area. This is a rate of about 14 tons of bombs per square 
mile per hour. Many of our recent raids on Germany have reached a rate of 120 tons 
per square mile per hour—or eighty times the intensity of the heaviest raid on our 
capital. 

FINDING AND HITTING THE TARGET 


The next problem was that of finding and hitting the target. Bomber Command 
began the attack on industrial targets in Germany at a time when, for some reason, 
a belief was prevalent in this country that Germany was short of oil. Its aim, 
therefore, was to destroy synthetic oil plants. In addition, a number of synthetic 
rubber plants and similar small key points was added to our list of targets. In 
order to have any measure of success it was necessary to operate on moonlight 
nights under conditions of good visibility. The defences were not very effective by 
modern standards—searchlights and flak were the chief troubles—and our pilots 
searched diligently for their targets and frequently reported that they had found 
and bombed them successfully. When, however, we began to get daylight photo- 
graphs of the targets, we could find little trace of damage and it became obvious 
that either our bombs were ineffective or that we were not often finding and hitting 
the target. 


The first step was to find out what in fact we were doing. This was done by 
means of night photography. Every bomber was fitted with a special camera which, 
when the bombs were released, took a photograph by means of a powerful flash- 
light bomb released at the same time. There were many technical difficulties at 
first, but as time went on we began to obtain a fairly large proportion of photographs 
which could be plotted on a map and their positions determined. From these we 
could find out roughly where the bombs had been dropped, and it then became 
apparent that on the whole our bombing was scattered and that only a very small 
proportion of bombs actually hit the key factories which were the objects of the 
attack. Nor, looking back on it, is this a matter for surprise—the dazzling glare 
of the searchlights, the disturbing effect of the anti-aircraft fire, and the skilful 
use of decoys and deceptive lighting by the enemy, all contributed to make the 
task of finding the target, except under very good conditions, so difficult as to be 
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almost impossible. On realizing this, our first action was to give up attempting 
to attack small targets such as factories, and to concentrate on the larger industrial 
complexes where a considerable degree of scatter would still result in a large number 
of bombs hitting worth-while objectives. 

Although it was decided to select larger targets for attack, it would be 
wrong to suppose that this meant giving up any attempt to hit a precise aiming 
point. Any such policy would have led to so scattered an attack that even the 
largest target areas would have received but a small proportion of the total 
number of bombs dropped. The problem was essentially one of “ grouping ’”’ and 
“ application ’”’ familiar to anyone who has been through a musketry course, and 
we tackled it in the same way. The first problem was to “ group’”’ the bombs 
dropped by the whole force into the smallest possible area, and the second 
problem to ensure that the centre of this pattern of bombs coincided with the 
aiming point. All our aircraft are fitted with bomb sights, and crews are trained 
to use them. The problem of “ grouping”’ the bombs could therefore be solved 
by providing the crews with a visible and unmistakable object at which to 
aim their bombs. The second problem, “ application,” could be solved if the 
visible and unmistakable object were placed on the aiming point. 

The logical outcome of this reasoning was the institution of the Pathfinder 
Force. Put in its simplest form, the task of the Pathfinders was to place a visible 
and unmistakable object such as a marker bomb, which is only a large firework, 
on the aiming point. As they were a relatively small force their aircraft could be 
manned by the best crews in the Command. So the Pathfinder Group was formed, 
equipped with the latest devices and manned by aircrews who were selected from 
among other Groups by reason of their ability, proved by night photography, to 
find and bomb the target. 

Since the introduction of the Pathfinder Force, with their special equipment 
and their technique of finding and marking the target for the main force to bomb, 
the effectiveness of our bombing has enormously increased. Many industrial 
towns such as Bremen, Elberfeld, Krefeld, Remscheid, Aachen and others have 
been virtually destroyed in a single concentrated attack. The Pathfinder system 
is not much more than a year old and there is much still to be learnt about its 
application, but it has undoubtedly been a great success. 


HostTILE DEFENCES 


The third and last problem was the countering of the enemy’s defences. German 
reactions to strategic bombing have been very strong, both from the point of view 
of propaganda and the provision of inaterial defences. The large and increasing 
proportion of propaganda effort to strengthen home morale and to persuade us to 
stop a campaign which is variously described as costly, futile and inhuman is one 
indication of the anxiety with which its effects are regarded. The appointment of 
Himmler as virtual dictator of the ‘Home Front’’ to strengthen that front by 
cajolery, threats, and executions of backsliders is an even stronger proof. Most 
impressive of all, however, is the concentration of physical defences on the ground and 
in the air to meet and stop the bombers. Approximately 85 per cent. of the enemy’s 
night fighters and over 50 per cent. of his day fighters are now on the Western Front, 
while the proportion of his heavy and light flak devoted to this end is continually 
increasing. In addition to this vast increase in strength of the enemy’s air defences, 
he has made every effort to improve their equipment. The most modern apparatus 
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for radio-location and for the night control of fighters, guns and searchlights has 
been provided in massive quantities. 


This immense development in the size of the enemy’s air defence force and a 
corresponding improvement in its equipment has caused the air attack of vital 
objectives in Germany to become more difficult every week. It has been necessary 
to devote much thought to methods of outwitting the enemy, both by means of 
improved tactics and measures designed to jam and interfere with the radio-control 
systems essential to his night air defence. We employ every means that ingenuity 
can devise to jam and interfere with the enemy’s radio systems. In addition, it 
has been necessary for both the United States Air Force and the Royal Air Force 
to provide a sufficient expansion of their bomber forces to prevent the defence 
overwhelming them by sheer weight of numbers. 


Countering the enemy’s defences is a subject about which, in present circum- 
stances, it is not possible to talk in much detail, since the lives of our aircrews 
depend on keeping the enemy as far as possible in ignorance of our methods. I 
can say, however, that the result of our efforts so far has been satisfactory. The 
enemy has recently been giving great publicity to an alleged vast increase in the 
success of his air defences, and has been comforting his unhappy people with stories 
of huge numbers of American and British bombers shot down over Germany. No 
doubt many in this country who hear these stories without being aware of their 
origin have uneasy feelings,that there may be some truth in them and that our 
casualty rate may be increasing. I can assure you that this is the opposite of the 
truth and that the increased numbers of bombers shot down claimed by the enemy 
are not due to his improved defences; they are due entirely to a less inhibited 
attitude on the part of the German High Command as to the degree of exaggeration 
which it feels able to employ. There have been instances recently when the figure 
claimed by the Germans has been no less than three times the true number. The 
sober facts are, however, that the percentage of bombers missing out of every hundred 
despatched to targets in Germany has steadily decreased and during the last few 
months has been well under 4 per cent. In addition, the greater loads now carried 
by our heavy bombers enable us to drop on Germany, for every aircraft lost, two 
and a half times the weight of bombs that we were able to drop in 1942. 


RESULTS OF OUR BOMBER OFFENSIVE 


I must now say something as to the results which strategic bombing has.produced 
so far; in this is included the laying of sea mines from the air, which is the 
responsibility of Bomber Command. It would be relatively easy to describe the 
results if the sole or even the primary aim was to destroy specially selected key 
factories, though even so there would be difficulties of assessment to overcome. The 
only positive evidence is that obtained by photographic reconnaissance. But the 
story which vertical photographs tell, though it is absolutely reliable, is far from 
complete. Provided that a building has kept its roof, little or no damage is revealed 
by this method, though, as we know well both by common sense and our own 
experience of 1940/41, damage from high explosive blast frequently destroys the 
entire contents of a building and makes it unhabitable while leaving the roof intact. 
Thus, while vertical photographs indicate over 90 per cent. of buildings which are 
completely destroyed, experiments in this country have shown that they reveal 
no more than 25 per cent. of those more or less severely damaged. ‘Moreover, it is 
important to bear in mind that our information as to the actual present-day 
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distribution of industrial activities within an enormous undertaking like Krupps at 
Essen which extends over 800 acres, is incomplete. 


On the other hand, photographs are supplemented to some extent by information 
received from other sources and by indications of deliveries to neutral countries. 
It is thus possible to form some idea of what has been done to factories known to 
be of crucial importance to German war production. But a catalogue of this, though 
it is impressive enough, is small in comparison with the total damage and dislocation 
inflicted on the enemy by strategic bombing. The loss of virtually the whole output 
of Krupps, to say nothing of the destruction of numerous great factories throughout 
the Ruhr.and Rhineland, Berlin, Mannheim, Kassel and indeed the whole of North- 
West Germany, is obviously a very serious matter. But even this is really incidental 
to the strategic bombing offensive. To dwell on it at length would give a distorted 
picture. It is not the main theme. 


The purpose of the offensive is to destroy the power and will of the enemy 
to resist further. This could never be done by the destruction of key factories 
alone. Armament production would of course suffer some interference, and there 
would probably be a shortage of consumer goods. But if no other factors were 
introduced to make reconstruction, dispersal, and transfer of salvaged machine 
tools to existing non-essential factories and to sub-contractors impracticable, a 
great and determined nation, as we know from our own experience, could carry on 
for a very long time. On the other hand, it would be a mistake to suppose that 
attacks directed purely against civilian morale can be successful. “ Terror 
bombing ”’ is not likely to bring decisive results. What is needed is the persistent 
and methodical destruction of material property of all kinds in the great industrial 


areas. Shops, factories, transport, administrative buildings, public utilities and 
houses are the pre-conditions without which production cannot be carried on and 
public morale cannot be sustained. These are therefore the objectives which it is 
the function of the bomber offensive to annihilate. 


The industrial centres of Germany are not numerous, as a glance at the map 
will show. The loss of even one of them is therefore a matter of importance, both 
in itself and because of its repercussions on the entire network of economic life. 
“In this raid forty-two enemy heavy bombers were shot down. One of our cities 
is missing,”” is said to be the common German parody of their High Command 
communiqué. It puts the whole matter in a nutshell. An examination on these 
lines gives the following result. In the German towns already attacked (and few 
except those in the far Eastrand South-East have escaped) nearly 25 per cent. of 
the total built-up area has been devastated. It is difficult to translate this into 
terms applicable to this country. Roughly, however, it is equivalent to the 
destruction of three-quarters of the built-up area of Glasgow, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Edinburgh, Sheffield, Bristol, Leeds, Hull and Bradford—the ten 
largest towns (excluding London) in England and Scotland. The actual number of 
buildings destroyed runs into millions. 

This in itself would necessarily cripple production in most of the towns affected, 
since workers must live somewhere if they are to carry on. In addition, however, 
in all the badly damaged towns public utilities and transport have been wrecked 
or disorganized on a scale which we would find it difficult even to imagine. Here, 
again, the evidence from vertical photographs is extremely incomplete ; but it is 
quite enough to show that in the ruins of Hamburg, Dusseldorf, Cologne and other 
great centres of production civilized life is no longer possible at all.- 
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Of the seventeen major towns of North-West Germany nine are so badly 
smashed as to be liabilities rather than assets to the enemy war machine. Six more 
are already so badly knocked about that one successful: full scale attack would 
dispose of them. This does not mean that none of them need or will need further 
attention. The life of a great industrial town is very tough. Even when crippled 
it can be sufficiently restored to allow a revival of production, at least of high 
priority articles, if left free from attack for long periods ; and the larger the town, 
the greater its capacity to recover in part even after a series of devastating attacks. 
It does mean, however, that these towns are out, and provided they are kept out 
by judicious revisitations, which serve the further useful purpose of dispersing the 
enemy defences, they will contribute little to the total enemy war effort. 

The laying of sea mines from the air is one of the less well-known activities 
of Bomber Command, but it is one which has produced an ample dividend. Not 
only have many enemy warships, supply ships and submarines been sunk, but his 
sea routes have been constantly interrupted and closed for mine-sweeping. In 
addition, a great fleet of mine-sweeping craft, manned by high quality seamen and 
including. some elaborately equipped vessels of considerable tonnage, is kept 
permanently employed. 

It must be admitted that we have no precise evidence as to the total effect 
of this onslaught on German production and morale. Nothing in our own experience 
up to date is relevant, since the scattered small scale attacks to which we were 
subjected never came near to putting a single one of our great towns even temporarily 
out of action. Nevertheless, the symptoms of approaching German collapse as a 
result of the combined bomber offensive of 1943 are now too numerous to be 
overlooked. The failure to hold the Russian front was unquestionably due in large 
measure to the lack of armaments caused by failing production throughout the 
Reich. There has been interference with the U-boat construction programme. 
Civilian morale has become so bad that the S.S., liberally provided with weapons 
badly needed on the battlefields, has been super-imposed on encouraging speeches 
and good wishes from the Fuehrer as stimulants for the Home Front. There are 
practically no clothes or other consumer goods. It is impossible to provide the 
minimum equipment for bombed out people. It has been estimated that some three 
million men are permanently employed in the air defences, in the A.R.P. and 
mine-sweeping organizations and on essential repair work. And last, and most 
important, nearly three-quarters of the entire German fighter force has been 
withdrawn from supporting the armies in the field and told at all costs to save the 
remaining German industrial centres from the fate of Hamburg. It is thus, and 
not by counting damaged factory buildings, that the consequences of strategic 
bombing must be assessed. 

These results, combined with the untiring efforts of the Navy to carry Lease- 
Lend equipment to Russia, have created the pre-conditions of victory on the battle 
fronts. The strategic bombing of Germany has robbed the German army of air 
superiority and has given it instead to the Allied armies in the field. Germany 
faces a falling-off in munitions production and wholesale evacuation and general 
social disruption, combined with dislocation of transport and industry and the 
holding down of large numbers of men for A.R.P. duties, repair work, mine-sweeping, 
etc. This, in a country where the man-power situation is strained to the utmost, 
has weakened the German armed forces and seriqusly lowered the morale of the 
Home Front. It is not for nothing that Germany has been forced to adopt a defensive 
role on all fronts ae 1943. 
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In conclusion, I would emphasize that these far-reaching results have been 
produced by a comparatively small force employing a fraction of our man-power, 
Service and civilian, and of our natural resources. Also, apart from oil, it makes 
practically no demand on the imports brought into this country by our heavily- 
burdened Merchant Navy. It cannot be doubted that, when this war has been 
crowned by victory, historians will find that the contribution of Bomber Command, 
measured against its demands on the Allied resources, was an outstanding example 
of true economy of force. The reason for this is that modern wars are, and will 
be, fought on straight lines through the air, and a geographical accident has placed 
the heart of Germany where it can be fatally pierced from this country. 


There was no discussion. 


The customary votes of thanks to the Chairman and Lecturer were passed by 
acclamation. 
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in the Chair. 


The CHAIRMAN in welcoming Brigadier H. T. Newman said that he was a member 
of the Headquarters Staff of the G.O.C. Royal Marines and had had a most distinguished 
career. He was to lecture on a subject which would be of the greatest interest. 


LECTURE 


EFORE I start this lecture I wish to make it quite tlear that the views I 
B= putting forward are my own; indeed, I cannot improve on the words 

of General Smuts—“I simply want to suggest certain lines of thought and 
you must not hold me responsible for them hereafter.” 


The subject is a vast one and I cannot attempt to cover the history and problems ~ 
of the Royal Marines for the last 300 years in orle lecture. I propose, therefore, to 
deal with it under three main headings: firstly, the situation as it existed before 
this war ; secondly, the situation so far as it can be disclosed in this war ; and lastly, 
some problems of the future. ’ 

PRE-WAR FUNCTIONS 

To begin with, let me quote the function of the Royal Marines as laid down 
before the War, in the Instructions for the Royal Marines. They read :— 

“The Corps of Royal Marines is a military body specially organized and 
trained for service in the Fleet as well as on shore. It forms part of the Regular 
Forces of the Crown, with the sanction of Parliament, renewed annually i 
the Army Act. ; 

“Its function in war and in peace is to provide detachments which, whilst 
fully capable of manning their share of the gun armament of ships, are specially 
trained to provide a striking force drawn either from the Royal Marine Divisions 
or from the Fleet, immediately available for use under the direction of the 
Naval Commander-in-Chief for amphibious operations, such as raids on the 
enemy coast-line and bases, or the seizure and defence of temporary bases for 
the use of our own Fleet. 

“The function of the Royal Naval School of Music is the training and 
provision of Bands for the Fleet.” 


The first point I wish to stress is contained in the opening words of this 
Instruction—“ The Corps.of Royal Marines is a military body trained for service 
in the Fleet, etc, .... ”” The expression “ military’ here is used in the literal 
sense, 4.¢., the Corps is a body of soldiers, and this cannot be emphasized too strongly 
and should never be forgotten when considering Royal Marines and their problems. 
This characteristic dates from the time 300 years ago when Army regiments were 
embarked in H.M. ships as Marines and it has been closely guarded as part of our 
own tradition ever since. The traditions and outlook of the Marine are and must 
remain military. His uniform and ranks are military. His system of command 
and staff are almost entirely military, and from the time the officer or man joins 
the Corps his training and upbringing have a distinct military bias. Included in 
the training of all Marines of course are naval gunnery and a certain amount of 
other naval subjects, but still in the basic training of the officer and man military 
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training predominates. Throughout his career while serving ashore he serves under 
the Army Act. I make a point of this at the beginning of my lecture because I 
think it has in the past caused certain misunderstandings and in fact still continues 
to do so. 


d A common accusation by the Navy is that the Marines have tended to swing 
away from the Navy and become Army minded. If I can, however, I want to 
dispel that impression, because it affects very much the subject matter of my lecture. 
It may sound paradoxical, but in my view the closer the Royal Marines become 
welded to the Navy the more they should insist on maintaining their military 
outlook. It is only this military outlook and upbringing which makes the Marine 
different from the sailor and it is, I suggest, only this difference which makes the 
Marine of any value to the sailor and to the military effort of the nation. If the 
Royal Marines ceased to be a “ military body ’’—using the words in their narrow 
or restricted sense—they would eventually become exactly the same as sailors, 
and while this might produce a welcome addition in man-power to the Naval Service 
I suggest that their value as Marines would cease. I may be stressing this point 
too strongly but I would ask Naval officers when they think their Marine officer 
always wants to be ashore with his detachment, not to accuse him of being Army 
minded but to see his point of view, to realize that he is trying to develop the full 
military efficiency of his detachment, and thus incidentally the efficiency of the 
ship, and therefore to let him go as often as he and his troops can be spared from 
ship’s duties. ; 


Now I propose to turn to our functions as they existed before the War and to 
see how we were fitted to carry them out. It may be necessary to criticise, for it 
is no good pretending that everything in the garden before the War was lovely ; 
but my criticisms will be directed against the system and not individuals, and I hope 
they will be regarded as constructive. 


Let us recall the conditions that existed between the two wars. As always 
after a war cuts were made in all the Services: the Army was reduced practically 
to a police force ; the Royal Air Force was almost abolished ; and the Royal Navy 
and Royal Marines were similarly and drastically cut. Before that war the strength 
of the Royal Marines was some 18,000; during it they rose to 54,000; and during 
the interval before this war the strength of the Royal Marines sank to some 9,000. 
Efforts were made to increase this number but they were of no avail. During this 
period disarmament was the popular cry, The strength of the Navy was bound by 
various Naval Treaties, and money was strictly limited. Ships and men both cost 
money and—dquite rightly—as we see it now, the Admiralty insisted on building and ° 
maintaining the maximum number of ships allowed by those Naval Treaties. There 
was no money left over to pay for more than the bare number of men necessary to 
man the ships of the Fleet, and in fact hardly that. 


How did all this affect the Royal Marines? It meant that they were not able 
to prepare themselves to meet their function fully in war. Our man-power was 
so cut that we were only just able to meet our first commitment—the provision of 
detachments for H.M. ships. The situation in fact.was such that owing to the 
shortage of man-power in the Corps the average Marine spent more time at sea than 
the averagé seaman. There was nothing left ashore in the way of formed units to 
train for the second part of the role—the provision of striking forces, and therefore 
during this period the military training of the Corps suffered considerably. It is 
true that during this period it was sometimes possible to form temporarily a battalion 
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for training. This, however, could ‘be done only for a period of a few weeks in each 
year and it gave experience in handling and training men to a very limited number 
of officers and non-commissioned officers. 


During the inter-war period it is true to say that once the average officer was 
promoted to field rank—that was when he ceased to be employed in command 
of detachments afloat—he lost any further chance of practical experience in 
command. Henceforward so long as he stayed in the Corps he could only practise 
the military art on paper. Possibly it was this situation which gave rise to the 
accusation that the Marines before the War were becoming Army minded. Many 
officers who did not want to become completely out of date in military thought 
realized that once they had reached the rank of Major there was no combatant 
employment for them in the Corps (for only a few Majors were employed at sea) 
so they became seconded to the Army. It was not that they had become particularly 
Army minded ; rather was it that the Navy had no use for them: there was little 
chance of employment as Senior Officers afloat, and there was no outlook ashore 
in the Royal Marines except a succession of administrative appointments in barracks. 
Indeed at this time it had been officially announced that Royal Marines would never 
be used ashore in war in formed bodies. So, rightly or wrongly, these officers turned 
tp the Army and were seconded to that Service. It may be of interest to note that 
at one period at the beginning of this war Royal Marine Officers were employed 
away from the Corps in the following appointments :—one as G.S.O. 1 of a Division 
in France, one as Brigade Major to a Brigade in the same Division, one as O.C. Troops 
in British Somaliland and afterwards as Military Governor, at least two in the Sudan 
Defence Force, one as G.S.O. II with an African Division in Kenya, and one as 
Director of Military Operations and Intelligence with the Union Defence Forces 
in South Africa ; and this at a time when, in spite of the pre-war official statement 
that no formed bodies of Royal Marines would be used ashore in war, the Corps of 
Royal Marines was expanding sevenfold and forming units for just that purpose. 
As the result of our pre-war policy the services and experience of those officers were 
lost to the Corps just when they were most needed. 


Proposals had been made from time to time to increase the strength of the 
Corps so. as to allow for the formation of at least the nucleus of the striking force 
mentioned in the functions and so as to be able to maintain a small field force in 
being for the higher practical military training of more senior officers and N.C.Os. 
This was in fact approved in principle by the Admiralty, but the financial situation, 
and more probably the political situation in the country during the intér-war period 
never allowed the implementation of the recommendations. We were not even 
preparing for war, much less were we preparing for amphibious operations. 


THE MOBILE NAVAL BASE ORGANIZATION 

There remained, however, the last part of the function—the ,“‘ defence of tem- 
porary bases for the use of the Fleet.” This the Royal Marines were some way 
towards being able to implement, and I will now deal briefly with the origin and 
growth of the organization which came, to be known as the “ Mobile Naval Base 

“ Defence Organization.’’ oy 
After the last war the Admiralty were concerned for the safety of the Fleet 
when lying in a temporary anchorage. It was still fresh in their minds that in the 
early stages of the last war the Grand Fleet had to remain at sea because there were 
no defences at Seapa Flow behind which it could rest and refit. It was recognized 
that it was the Army’s responsibility to defend Naval bases and while this respon- 
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sibility was accepted by that Service so far as our permanent bases were concerned, 
the War Office was unable to promise the Admiralty that they could specifically 
earmark additional coast and anti-aircraft batteries together with the specialized 
equipment necessary to land and instal them for a temporary naval base. 


As the Army—through no fault of their own—were unable to guarantee this 
additional personnel and equipment, the task of providing the temporary defences 
of a naval base was handed over to the Royal Marines. A small addition of personnel 
was allowed as a nucleus for training and experiment, and the organization was 
quartered at the Royal Marine Barracks, Eastney, where during the period of peace 
much useful work was done. I shall refer to this organization later to show how 
it fitted—and sometimes did not fit—into our organization for war. 


So much then for the situation as it existed before the outbreak ‘of the present 
war. This is a depressing account but the situation was gloomy. It can be summed 
up by saying that the Corps was being strained to the utmost to maintain its “ per 
mare’ commitments while its “‘ per terram ”’ side was cut'to such an extent that 
military training ‘was almost impossible. From a military point of view it might 
be said that the Corps was living on tradition. 


WAR REQUIREMENTS * 


Now let us consider the situation at the outbreak of this war and examine how 
the functions laid down for the Corps were implemented. The first occurrence 
of course was the mobilization of the Fleet, and this being the primary commitment 
of the Corps absorbed practically all the active service personnel from the three 
Headquarter Divisions of Chatham, Portsmouth and Plymouth. It is well to 
remember this because when we talk about a sevenfold expansion it is sometimes 
forgotten that this expansion fell almost entirely on those who were left ashore 
after the Fleet commitment had been met. Further, it should be remembered that, 
unlike the other Services, the Royal Marines had no volunteer reserve organization 
such as the Territorial Army or the R.N.V.R. behind them. We only had the 
Royal Fleet Reserve consisting of pensioners and a few officers on the Retired List ; 
of these only 185 were under the age of 60. We had to start from scratch. 
Temporary officers had to be commissioned direct from civil life, many ‘of them 
without previous training at all, and at the same time arrangements had to be made 
to train the large number of recruits that now flocked to the colours. It is a wonder 
at this stage that the Corps was able to stand the strain of such a sudden stretching. 


At this period it is necessary to remember how the strategic situation 
looked. It appeared that the Army as usual was to be committed to a continental 
war and that it would fall to the Royal Navy and Royal Marines to undertake any 
minor amphibious operations that were necessary. In order to meet this situation 
the Mobile Naval Base Defence Organization was expanded and a Royal Marine 
Brigade of four battalions of infantry was formed. Thus we prepared to carry out 


our role. 
CALLS OF COMBINED OPERATIONS 


Suddenly, however, the whole outlook changed. Germany over-ran the 
continent of Europe and it at once became apparent that Combined Operations 
instead of being confined to minor amphibious expeditions would have 
to be undertaken on the greatest scale in every theatre of war if the British 
Army was ever to get to grips with the enemy. At this critical period heavy 
calls were made on the Royal Marines. Detachments hastily collected from the 
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Headquarter Divisions played their part in assisting to cover the evacuation from 
the continent. Units from the Mobile Naval Base Defence Organization hastily 
installed coast defence guns round these islands and, having erected them and 
trained gunners in their use, moved on to instal further batteries. While invasion 
was imminent the anti-aircraft batteries of that Organization played their part in 
the Air Defence of Great Britain. During the Battle of Britain one battery was 
credited with the score of 44 enemy aircraft in 41 consecutive days. 

I have not time, nor is it desirable, to go into the detailed evolution .of the 
Royal Marine forces during the various stages of the War, because I have 
still to deal with post-war problems; but, owing to the fact that we were 
unready and had to improvise, certain strange things happened. When the need arose 
for commandos—that is for small units specially organized, equipped and trained 
for “raids on the enemy coast-line and bases” (one of the established functions of 
the Royal Marines)—there were no Marines available: the Royal Marine Brigade, 
which I previously mentioned, was training for another purpose. This commitment, 
therefore, had to be undertaken by the Army. We had a similar paradoxical 
situation where the Army was forming the Maritime Regiment in the Royal Artillery 
for service afloat with the Merchant Navy while the Royal Marines were guarding , 
Fleet Air Arm airfields—a role which had hitherto been accepted as the responsibility 
of the Army. 

However, as the War progressed it became clear that the functions of the Royal 
Marines as hitherto defined did not fit in with the machinery by which it was being 
conducted. At the beginning of a war, and to a lesser extent in peace time, there 
will always be employment for a highly trained and specialized amphibious corps 
such as the Royal Marines, and history abounds with examples of its use. Indeed, 
the need for such a corps will probably continue so long as the Army is employed 
in a continental war, such as the last. But when the Army is unable to make an 
unopposed entry to the Continent through allied territory and we find ourselves 
committed to large scale amphibious operations, a considerable part of the Army 
will have to be trained and equipped for such operations, and the need for a Royal 
Marine striking force will recede. Further, with the modern machinery of war 
such a striking force cannot be used by the Naval Commander-in-Chief as envisaged 
in the pre-war functions. The main strategy of this country in war is directed by 
the War Cabinet on the advice of the Chiefs of Staff, and translated into action by 
the Supreme Allied Commander in the theatre of war. Thus there is no place for 
private expeditions by. the Naval Commanders-in-Chief with private Royal Marine 
striking forces of their own. 


PRESENT DAY FUNCTIONS 


In order to comply with modern requirements, therefore, the functions of 
the Corps were altered, and they now read as follows :— 

“The Corps of Royal Marines is a military body specially organized and 
trained for service in the Fleet as well as on shore. It forms part of the Regular 
Forces of the Crown, with the sanction of Parliament, renewed annually in the 
Army Act.. Its functions in war and in peace are to provide :— 

“‘ (a) Detachments for service in H.M. ships which, whilst fully capable 
of manning their share of the gun armament, are specially trained 
to undertake such landing operations as the Naval Commander-in- 
Chief may find it necessary to order. 
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“‘(b) Units to undertake, in co-operation with the other Services, special 
amphibious operations. 

“‘(c) Units for the rapid establishment and temporary defence of Naval 
and Fleet Air Arm bases.” 


The new function is necessarily expressed in broad terms, but it is more in 
keeping with the requirements of the Corps to-day. Instead of a striking force 
for use by the Naval Commanders-in-Chief we have left the detachments in H.M. 
ships which can be landed for operations as the Naval Commanders-in-Chief may 
direct. This part of our role has been practised on several occasions in this war, 
notably during the operations of September, 1942, in Madagascar, when the 
detachment of Royal Marines in H.M.S. “ Ramillies ’’ was unexpectedly landed by 
H.M.S. “ Antony ” in rear of the French, and subsequently creditéd with a great deal 
of the responsibility for the success of that operation. 


The principal difference, however, between the new and the old definition 
of our functions is the authorization in (b) for the Corps to undertake amphi- 
bious operations in conjunction with Services other than the Royal Navy and, 
by implication, under other command than that of the Naval Commanders-in-Chief. 
In effect this is a Combined Operations role, whereas the other two paragraphs refer 
to entirely naval roles. This revised definition followed the actual course of opera- 
tional practice. The Royal Marine Commandos which operated in Sicily did so 
under Army command and the provision of such commandos is one of the two 
present activities to which this paragraph gives authority. The other activity 
parallel to that of the commandos is the acceptance by Royal Marines of large 


commitments in the manning of landing craft of-various descriptions—a Combined 
Operations function which leans towards the “ per mare ’’ aspect of the Corps, even 
as the commandos incline to the “‘ per terram.”’ 


Thus the present line of development along which the Corps is moving is to 
become, without prejudice to the older task of providing detachments for H.M. 
ships, “ the nucleus of the amphibious forces of the Crown.” 


THE FUTURE ROLE 


Now let us look into the future and try to foresee some of the many problems 
that may confront us. I am not going to argue in this lecture whether in the set-up 
of our armed forces a Marine Corps is required or not. I am going to assume that for 
some time it will exist and I am going to try to suggest how it will fit into its place 
among the Forces of the Crown. I have described to you briefly the situation as 
it existed before the War and brought to your notice the fact that in this country 
the study of! and equipment for amphibious operations were practically non-existent. 
This, surely, with a maritime Power such as the British Commonwealth should not 
be allowed to occur again. 


It is, then, in the realm of amphibious operations that the true role of the Royal 
Marines seems obviously.to fit ; but many problems arise on how best they can be 
organized to play a useful role in such operations. When we are unable to rely on 
an ally to ensure to us an unopposed landing in a theatre of war, every expedition 
leaving our own shores must be an amphibious one and the whole Army must be 





1 This view would not have been subscribed to by the pre-War Staff Colleges 
which devoted much time to the study of such operations and where joint exercises were 
carried out periodically. A comprehensive Manual on the subject was also in existence.— 
EDITOR. 
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trained to operate across the sea and to undertake an opposed landing. The Royal 
Marines can never be maintained at such a strength as to be capable of undertaking 
the invasion of enemy territory alone, neither would such a thing be desirable. 
If Marines are to be of any use they must remain Marines; that is, their service 
must’ be duly balanced between ashore and afloat. As J have said, before the War 
Marine service became predominately naval, and the balance was lost. But it 
would be equally unsound if Marine service became too military. 


I consider that our functions at the moment are evolving correctly. The 
true hunting ground for the Corps seems to be the line where sea meets shore and 
where the Navy meets the Army. In this area the Marines should act as a cushion 
between the two Services. I do not mean that in these days a cushion is necessary 
in order to absorb the shock every time the Army meets the Navy. Perhaps 
connecting link would bé a better expression. 

On a small scale, the landing in Italy gives us, I think, the picture of the future. 
There, on a portion of the beaches, a Royal Marine Commando was operating ahead 
of the Army. It was supported by landing craft the guns of which were manned 
by Royal Marines. Further out the guns of the Fleet, partly manned by Marines, 
were also supporting the landing, being controlled by Marine officers acting as 
Forward Observation Officers landed for that purpose. At the same time the Marine 
guns crews of the flak craft provided the protection against air attack. 


In this picture there are certain patches of bare canvas—bare at any rate so 
far as the Royal Marines are concerned, and the barest of them all in this set-up is 
the air component. This will in the future probably be a controversial point, but 
if the Royal Marines are to provide the nucleus of the amphibious forces and if we 
are to provide commandos and landing craft, should not we also provide air squadrons, 
possibly as an integral part of the Fleet Air Arm, to furnish the necessary cover 
and support for the initial landing on occasions when the Royal Air Force is unable 
to operate with shore-based aircraft? Further, may we not envisage the com- 
mandos being air borne, when necessary ? 

Additional tasks in this picture which might, I suggest, with advantage be 
undertaken by the Corps are the beach commandos—that is the personnel responsible 
for beaching the craft and getting them off the beaches and the general organization 
of the landing places; certain signal personnel, both on the beaches and in the 
headquarters ships ; and, possibly, certain engineer personnel on the beaches. In 
fact, all tasks which necessitate, or where it is a decided advantage to have, a know- 
ledge of the characteristics and language of the sailor and the soldier. The aim 
should be, by the employment of Royal Marines in these particular tasks, to obviate, 
as far as possible, the need for special training by the other Services when an 
amphibious operation has to be undertakem. The Royal Marines would thus be 
given a recognized role peculiar to their characteristics in the offensive plans of the 
armed forces. They would truly be the nucleus of the amphibious forces of the 
Crown. 

In considering the correct employment of Marines in the scheme of offence 
and defence of’the Empire there appear to be certain provisos which should be 
taken into account. Royal Marines should not normally be used on tasks which 
can be performed equally well by the other Services and for which these Services 
are normally trained and organized. No. unit in the Royal Marines should merely 
be a duplication of an Army unit, and as far as possible the role allotted to the Corps 
must provide opportunity for service both ashore and afloat. I think in the role 
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I have just outlined these considerations are met, but I would like to stress again 
the last one, which is the most important. 

I will repeat what I said at the beginning of this lecture. If the Royal Marines 
are to be of value to the Forces of the Crown they must remain Marines ; that is 
their service must be properly balanced and their role must allow opportunity for 
service ashore and afloat. But here at once we meet a difficulty. If we are to 
become the nucleus of the amphibious forces of the Crown we become at once of 
importance and interest to both the Navy and the Army and, to a lesser extent, 
to the Royal Air Force. The General Officer Commanding the Royal’ Marines 
should and, in fact, must be responsible for the administration and training of the 
whole Corps ; but, with the present organization of our forces, when operations take 
place the landing craft crews must come under the control of the Naval command— 
while the commandos must come under the operational command of the Army 
forces conducting the operations ashore. This situation appears to present that 
difficult problem of one man serving two masters. Frankly, I’ do not know the 
answer, but in these days of close understanding and co-operation between the 
Services perhaps the problem should not be insurmountable. 

If the Royal Marines are to implement fully the function I have outlined, it 
should also follow that they are given responsibility for all research and experiment 
in landing equipment and technique, and if this is to be carried out with the maximum 
efficiency it should follow that the Corps should have its own Vote and should, 
subject to the normal Treasury control, be responsible for the expenditure of that 
Vote. This also is a controversial subject and I give it to you without further 
comment. 

Finally, I would mention the last item in the present function—Units for the 
temporary defence of Naval and Fleet Air Arm Bases—and I suggest that at the 
present time this part of the function does not comply with one of my main provisos : 
that Royal Marines should not be employed on tasks for which the other Services 
are normally trained and organized. At its inception, when the rapid and temporary 
installation of coast and anti-aircraft defences required special training and specialized 
equipment, which did not exist in the Army, this role undoubtedly complied with 
the provisions of a true marine function. But with the improvements in the general 
technique of landing and other changes which it is inadvisable to discuss in public, 
there is equally no doubt that to-day this organization is merely a duplication of 
units which already exist in the Army. Therefore, from the point of view of man- 
power and effort, such an organization must be considered uneconomical. 

My survey of the functions of the Corps has been necessarily very incomplete. 
There are many activities that for lack of time, and for other reasons, I have been 
unable to mention ; but you will realize from what I have said that, while much 
has been done, much further reorganization will be required in the future if the 
Corps is to provide, as it should, the nucleus of our amphibious forces. 

I will finish with a quotation from Admiral Lord St. Vincent :—“ If ever the 
hour of real danger should come to England, the Royal Marines will be found the 
country’s sheet anchor.”” But, to produce an anti-climax, I may add that I have 
heard that saying misquoted by a Senior Royal Marine Officer as: ‘‘ If ever the hour 
of real danger comes to England the Royal Marines will be found busy reorganizing 
themselves.”” This was meant to be funny, yet it holds a germ of truth. The fact 
remains, if we do not reorganize we cannot make progress, and if we do not make 
progress we shall not continue to play our full part either in this war or in the peace 
which must ultimately ensue. 
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DISCUSSION 


ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM GOODENOUGH : I am sure we shall all agree with Brigadier 
Newman as to the necessity for the continuation of the Royal Marine Corps. There 
are one or two questions I should like to ask. Was there no Reserve about the year 1925 
or 1926 in the way of making a modified short service in the Marines as there was in the 
Navy ? Secondly, in the case of shore-going defences, such as Scapa Flow, are the 
Marines under the Naval Discipline Act or the Army Act? There is a curious paradox 
which shows the intimate connection between the Royal Navy and the Royal Marines : 
ashore we have the Royal Naval School of Music, yet afloat they are called the Royal 
Marine Bands. 


THE LeEcTuRER: As far as I know there was no effort made in the Royal Marines to 
introduce any short service during those years. 


ADMIRAL GOODENOUGH : It was recommended, because I made the recommendation 
myself. 


THE LECTURER: It was never put into practice; what is worse, after the last war 
we had a Special Reserve of officers which consisted of officers who served during the 
last war as temporary officers, but in 1932 that Reserve was abolished as the country 
was unable to afford the training allowance of {20 per annum. 


On the question of Royal Marines serving ashore in Scapa Flow, as far as I know 
they served under the Army Act, but of course they were under the command of the local 
Naval Commander-in-Chief. 


Lorp HANKEY: My excuse for speaking is that at one period of my life amphibious 
warfare was the mainspring and guiding principle of my existence ; that was when I 
first went to sea in the Mediterranean Fleet and obtained command of the Royal Marine 
detachment of H.M.S. “ Ramillies.’’ I not only read almost everything that had been 
written about amphibious warfare but did my best to apply it at exercises in harbour. 


When I came to the Naval Intelligence Department I gave evidence before an 
Admiralty Committee—the Douglas Committee—and put up a scheme for the reorgani- 
zation of the Royal Marines for amphibious warfare. It was not published, but it was 
well received at the time and resembled the proposals which are now going forward. 
But there was never the money forthcoming to implement it properly. Part of the plan 
—the M.N.B.D.O., was formed on a small scale just before the last war. 


I endorse what Brigadier Newman said, that we really should provide for this business 
of amphibious warfare for the future. It is a great thing that the Adjutant General 
has become the General Officer Commanding; that development of the Royal Marines 
was bound to happen in this war because, as in nearly all our great maritime wars, 
amphibious warfare has become tremendously important. I once compiled a list of not 
less than three hundred amphibious operations which were undertaken during the 
Napoleonic wars, varying from small raids on the coast to destroy a battery or a 
bridge to Cochran’s operations about 1812 on the coast of Catalonia, and Sir Sydney 
Smith’s operations on the coast of Italy, where we are now fighting. 

Coming to the future: Whatever forces we are allowed to maintain between this war 
and the next, there should be provision for amphibious warfare and some branch of the 
Services should devote itself to a very extensive examination of it. As the Marines 
are a military force but one also deeply penetrated with the traditions of the Navy, 
living aboard ship, constantly in and out of boats, serving all over the world, and having 
great opportunities for studying the special features of amphibious warfare on every 
Naval station, it is the right force to use for this purpose. Air co-operation must be very 
closely studied and much research is required. 

The Marines should have a General Staff going into these questions under the General 
Officer Commanding and the very closest contact should be maintaineil with all three 
Services because each has its part to play. 
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In conclusion, I should like to say how very much I appreciated Brigadier Newman’s 
very thoughtful and penetrating lecture. 


CapTaIn R. GRENFELL, R.N.: I heartily agree with the general theme as to the 
importance of the amphibious function of the Royal Marines; but I do not so entirely 
agree with the Lecturer when he referred to a naval complaint that the Royal Marines 
were too military. It is possible to say that in some respects they were not military 
enough. It seems to me that they showed a tendency during the last twenty years to 
be used in a manner which was not in their best interests. The M.N.B.D.O. was in the 
nature of a blind alley for them and my own feeling is that their true function does not 
lie in material specialization but in intellectual. I believe that the Royal Marines should 
be the chief interpreters of amphibious ideas, not only between the Army and the Navy, 
but between all the Services. To some extent I feel that they interpret their dual 
functions as both soldiers and sailors a little the wrong way round. At sea they probably 
tend to be too military. The Naval Officer afloat thoroughly-appreciates the necessity 
for a certain amount of “ soldier-walking ’’ on the part of the Royal Marines, but not 
a great deal of it because the detachment is part of the ship’s company and he finds it 
difficult to think that they will be used, in spite of the occasion mentioned by the Lecturer, 
to any great extent as a striking force on account of the awkward implications of heavy 
casualties on shore. 


I remember in 1922 when I was a Staff Officer to Admiral Kelly, at Chanak, we had 
a comprehensive system of orders for landing Marines in case of Turkish attack. One 
day the General said : ‘‘ These orders of yours are fine and I should like now to put them 
into operation ”’ ; to which Admiral Kelly replied : ‘‘ What! land my turrets’ and guns’ 
crews ; certainly not ! ”—and the Royal Marines stayed on board. 

In the same way I think that the Marines are inclined to be too naval on shore. 
It seems to me a pity that when they disembark they should settle down in Royal Marine 
Barracks at naval ports. I should much prefer to see them in Army centres, such as 
Aldershot and Catterick, where instead of rubbing shoulders with their late friends of 
the Fleet as they do now, they would mix with soldiers who do not know anything about 
the sea. 

This leads me to the idea, which may or may not be practical, that the proper 
organization for the Royal Marines is on the lines of the Cardwell system; namely, 
that forevery detachment serving at sea there should be a similar body of men working 
with the Army on shore. By that means the Royal Marines would form a sort of con- 
tinuous interchanging link between the Army and Navy, and thus spread the amphibious 
gospel through both Services. 

LizutT.-CoLonEL C. H. Concpon, R.M.: If, in peace time, the establishment of the 
Corps is going to be based on naval requirements, surely we shall get back to what we 
had at the end of the last war, that is an insufficient number to be trained in amphibious 
duties ? In 1921, when I was one of three junior officers who were asked to write a paper 

_ on the functions of the Corps, we all three said.exactly what is laid down as its present 
functions. We went before Admiral Madden, but I was too junior to know what was the 
result of that particular paper which I had been privileged to write. It has been clear 
to me, however, during the twenty-five years that I had the privilege to serve that when- 
ever there were two or three officers gathered together their one topic was the re- 
organization of the Corps on the very lines now put in front of us. It is a little curious, 
perhaps it is a question of money or for some other reason, that it was not carried out 
before if there was a necessity for it. 

THE LeEcTyRER: I was not quite clear whether Lord Hankey disagreed with me 
or with the functions laid down. I think it was a little of both; but the functions as 
laid down are not mine, but are as approved by the Board of Admiralty. I do agree with 
him, and I think Captain Grenfell made the same point (it is the reason why the functions 

were altered), that, with the modern set-up, it is not really possible to land a striking 

force of any size from H.M. ships. By doing so, a great proportion of the ship’s armament 
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would be put out of action. I would also like to stress that the one case I mentioned 
of landing Royal Marines in Madagascar is not by any means the only one in this war. 
There are a number of others which I had not time to deal with but they are referred to 
in Owen Rutter’s new book The Royal Marines, which gives the Admiralty account of. 
their achievements. 

I cordially agree with Captain Grenfell about the location of the Royal Marines 
on shore. They are unfortunate enough to have four brick buildings in Plymouth, 
Portsmouth, Chatham and Deal, and round these buildings the whole organization of the 
Corps evolves. If only,we could get away from them I think there would be many 
advantages. 

With regard to Colonel Congdon’s remarks about the strength of the Corps before 
the War being governed by the strength of the Fleet, that is not so to-day and we hope— 
and I have tried to point out—that if our function is implemented in peace time, it will 
allow for amphibious forces, both landing craft and commandos, over and above the 
strength necessary to provide detachments for His Majesty’s ships. *I would also like 
to enlarge on the fact; which Lord Hankey mentioned, that, of course, one of the main 
factors is that we should continue to serve afloat with the Royal Navy. It is only by 
living and working with them that we know their language and absorb that part of their 
spirit which it is good for us to absorb. 


THE CHAIRMAN 


I think I ought to add a few remarks on what has been said. I have difficulty in 
doing so because, not having taken any part in the War, I really do not know its lessons 
and anyone who does not know the lessons of this War cannot analyse with authority 
what is to happen as a result of those lessons. I can say, however, from general experience 
that the interesting lecture which Brigadier Newman has given us is a valuable analysis. 
of the functions past, present, and possibly future, of that splendid Corps with which the 
Navy are so proud to be associated—the Corps which produced Lord Hankey. 

I agree withthe whole spirit of the Lecturer’s remarks ; the Royal Marines are part 
of the Naval forces of the Crown, yet in the main they are a military body—a body of 
soldiers. Their ancestry and their traditions are largely military, and if they have 
to play a special part in the defence of the Empire they must have a military outlook ; 
yet they must not, as he says, be purely army-minded. As the link between the two 
great Services, they must share the spirit of both, they must understand both, and they 
must have an affection for both. They must, in fact, remain what they are—Royal 
Marines. To the soldier the Marine is of value because he is a sailor; and to the sailor 
he is of value because he is a soldier. That is the secret of their success. It is a pro- 
verbially difficult problem with which the Lecturer has dealt and in the solution which he 
has proposed, excellent as it appears to be from most points of view, there remain problems 
to which he cannot see any solution at the moment. 

It is quite true that in peace the insufficient strength of the Corps caused the Royal 
Marines. to serve almost entirely at sea, which was both harmful to the morale and the 
training of the Corps. I think we would all agree that the Marine is at his best just after 
he has left barracks as a highly-trained soldier, equal in smartness and efficiency with the 
finest regiments of the British Army. In that respect he is the exact opposite of the sailor 
who is at his best when he has been some time in his ship. The cutting down of the 
Royal Marines to 9,000 in the middle of the ‘twenties was one of those steps by which 
the Services were bled of their strength. It must be remembered that the Corps was 
kept in existence by the Admiralty mainly for naval reasons ; it was not possible in those 
days of Service penury to have more Marines than the Navy needed, so that they might 
be trained for future operations with an Army which hardly existed. 

Similarly, I think we must admit that the failure to study amphibious warfare in 
peace was not due to lack of imagination or energy so much as to the fact that there 
was no army in existence or envisaged which would be able to carry out great amphibious 
operations in a European conflict. Even in that vexed question of the Irish Ports I 
remember being told by the War Office and the Air Ministry that if the Navy wanted 
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to use those ports and expected the infiltration of the Irish into them to be stopped 
they had not a man or an aeroplane that they could send for what might have been - 
almost an amphibious operation. 

The neglect of our defences was the reason why we could not study and prepare 
for the operations which we have watched in the last year ; they only became possible after 
over two years of preparation in war time and with the rapidity with which things can 
be done in war. If we intend during the coming years of peace to preserve a nucleus 
of combined armed forces for real amphibious warfare, and also for small operations 
conducted by Naval Commanders in Chief, then the Lecturer’s plan for the Royal Corps 
to act as a highly trained link to work on the beaches between the sea and land appears 
sound. I do not altogether agree with him in his diagnosis of the case that the Royal 
Marine’s duty of undertaking the supply of units for the rapid establishment and defence 
of naval bases is not consonant ; I hope that the Navy will not lose the Royal Marines 
for that function until it is quite certain that there is something available to take their place. 

Some of you may remember that we protected the Fleet’s base at Alexandria in 
1935 entirely with the M.N.B.D. Organization, manned very largely by the Royal Marines 
who went there and prepared that base for the safety of the Fleet. How often we have 
seen the enormous value of the Royal Corps to keep order in Imperial areas, such as 
Cyprus and the West Indies. 

Only those who have conducted the War can judge the practicability, of the Brigadier’s 
proposals and whether his is the right solution. In distant planning we must guard 
against accusations of seeking a task for the machine instead of fitting the machine to 
the task; but to me it would seem that we have got both a clear task and a valuable 
machine, and that each can be well combined and adapted one to the other. This 
splendid Corps cannot be allowed to fade away ; if its future is to be worthy of its high 
efficiency and its great traditions it must, as the Lecturer has said, have a far more definite 
role in Imperial defence than it has had in the past. What better role could be added 
to its sea functions than that which the Lecturer advocates of study and research in all 
amphibious operations : experts on the beaches between the Naval and Military experts ; 
the mainspring in all tasks of amphibious warfare for the three Services. If that could 
be so, if that can be the prospect to which the Royal Corps can look forward, then the 
Marines must bé an important interest, not only of the Navy~but of all three Services. 
It is to the Chief of Staffs Committee, not merely to one department of the Services, 
that we must look for a wise solution of this problem and for advice as to the admini- 
stration, the strength, and the finance of the Royal Corps as part of the united forces of 
the Crown. 

The Lecturer said, in his conclusion, that he looks for progress in the Corps. Progress 
will only come if you work for it ; it is hard enough to keep your position, you can easily 
go back. The years will come, sooner or later after the War, when the threé Services 
will be fighting once again for their lives. The Royal Marines will not escape that battle ; 
but the Lecturer to-day has given us food for thought, he has given us inspiration, valu- 
able, as I am sure General Hunton will agree, to the Royal Corps and valuable to the 
Royal United Services Institution, and on behalf of all these I thank him most sincerely. 

LrzuT.-GENERAL T. L. Hunton : I should like before we break up to propose a very 
hearty vote of thanks to Admiral of the Fleet Lord Chatfield for taking the Chair this 
afternoon. I remember when I was General Staff Officer in the Royal Marines how ready 
the then First Sea Lord was on all occasions to give his time to help us and guide us in 
our work. We as a Corps, acting under the Board of Admiralty, are carrying out re- 
organization in time of war, but we are doing it in the hope that thereby we shall be able 
to play our full part in this war and in the peace that is to follow. 

I feel that this Lecture and the Discussion are of the very greatest help to us as a 
Corps, and on behalf of the audience and on behalf of the Corps, I should like to thank 
Lord Chatfield for coming here to-day to take the Chair and for giving us such a helpful 
summing up, and to say that I do not think he could have paid any higher compliment 
to the Corps than by his presence here this afternoon. 

The vote of thanks was carried by acclamation. 


























POST-WAR ARMY REORGANIZATION 


By LievutT.-CoLoneEL R. J. A. KAULBACK, #.s.c., ROYAL IRISH FUSILIERS 


HE British Army of to-day is, together with those of the U.S.S.R., the U.S.A. 

and Germany, the most highly technical and complicated machine that the 

world has ever seen, but unlike its counterparts, the Red Army or the Reich- 
swehr, it suffers from never having been planned as a single unified and co-ordinated 
fighting force. Instead, it represents the results of generations of gradual com- 
promise and change, based on the Army of our great-grandparents; and for this 
reason it is in its present state not entirely fitted to compete with modern require- 
ments. Its roots lie in the armies of the Napoleonic Wars, in which the infantry 
battalion was the largest permanent fighting formation and in which no real provision 
was made for the staffs, services, or supporting arms of any higher organization. So 
far as the infantry is concerned the position is still very much the same as it was in 
those days. 


After Waterloo the Army was allowed to sink into the national backwater in 
in which it so often finds itself at the successful conclusion of a war, and little effort 
was made to keep it up to date until the Cardwell reforms in the latter half of the 
XIXth Century. These reforms were sweeping, but they still maintained the 
infantry battalion in its place of pre-eminence as the largest permanent formation 
and further strengthened this by instituting the dual battalion system to meet the 
requirements of colonial garrisons overseas, using the home battalions of regiments 
as pools from which to draw reinforcements for those stationed abroad. Since that 
day and until the beginning of this war, there were no major changes affecting the 
Army as a whole, although a few divisional and brigade headquarters were kept on a 
more or less permanent footing in Great Britain and India. 


A direct development of the Cardwell system of dual battalions, coupled with a 
strong idealistic belief in the brotherhood of European nations and the impossibility 
of their ever having to fight another major war, was that during the period 1919 to 
1939 the Army came to be regarded as an Imperial police force whose duty it was 
to be scattered in small isolated units throughout the Empire for maintaining order 
and quelling civil disturbances. If an Imperial police force is required it should be 
raised and trained as such, and not be improvised from the Standing Army. 


Prior to 1939, those battalions stationed at home were faced with the constant 
drain on their man-power ‘necessitated by having to find yearly drafts for their sister 
battalions overseas. Further handicapped by the prevailing shortage of arms and 
technical equipment, they were still a peace-time Tattoo army trained largely on the 
old Wellingtonian battle-drill, which in the course of years had come to be accepted as 
ceremonial and which played a large part in their yearly programmes. A number of 
units were still in single-battalion stations which provided no facilities for higher 
training or co-operation with the supporting arms ; and these were seldom iricluded 
even in the small Autumn manceuvres that were then the highest training for war. 


The situation in 1939 was still deplorable. Allowance must be made for dis- 
couragement imposed by Parliamentary neglect, crippling Treasury control and lack 
of up-to-date armament. Little thought, however, had been given, on any but the 
highest levels, to the conduct of modern war, in spite of the fact that full details 
of the new Blitzkrieg strategy were published as early as 1936 in such German 
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periodicals as the Militér Wochenblatt, which were available either in original or in 
translation to all. Commanders, particularly in the infantry, were still thinking no 
higher than the battalion or infantry brigade level, and in consequence neither the 
officers nor the men were trained in co-operation with other units or with their sup- 
porting arm. 


PURPOSE OF THE ARMY 


If we are to correct the effects of the years of disregard which placed the Army 
in the position in which it found itself prior to this war, we must first clear our minds 
as to the purpose for which that army exists. It exists, primarily, as part of the 
nation’s insurance policy against aggression, and it should be of sufficient size and 
capacity to ensure that political commitments and promises can be implemented as 
needed in spite of a threat of force by another Power. 


In order to carry out its task, then, the Army should be trained to operate against 
the most modern and powerful combinations likely to be met in a world war, and to 
use the weapons with which it will then be equipped. It should therefore be regarded 
throughout as an army trained for the specific purpose of fighting in a world war. _ 


It seems probable that Parliament and the nation will decide, both for military 
and social reasons, that conscription has come to stay. We will assume that this is 
so, and that therefore the hitherto serious problem of recruitment for the Army will 
present little difficulty. 

Basic ORGANIZATION 


The first principle of our future organization should be that units are perman- 
ently grouped within a larger parent formation so that the training and co-operation 
of all arms may be practised in peace-time as in war. This principle was realized by 
Sir John Moore and Wellington, who chose the battalion with its grenadier and light 
companies as the highest necessary permanent formation ; but recent changes have 
completely altered that old standard, and the battalion is now only one of many units 
that must be grouped together to form a satisfactory force of all arms on which the 
Army can be trained for war. We must therefore look higher, to the brigade or 
division, for our largest permanent formation. In 1940, many authorities considered 
that in war this permanent formation could best be found in the brigade group, 
consisting of a force of all arms based on the infantry brigade ; but experience in 
Cyrenaica showed that this was too small and that its employment as an independent 
force prejudiced concentration and resulted in the enemy being always able himself 
to concentrate superior force against us. Since then the division has established 
itself as the basic formation and, when fought concentrated with its artillery under the 
control of the divisional commander, it has proved that this decision was undoubtedly 
correct. 


It would be most desirable, therefore, to adopt the division as the basis of our 
peace-time organization ; but if this should be impossible, owing perhaps to the 
problem of finding overseas garrisons, then restricting ourselves to the brigade group 
will still enable adequate training in the co-operation of all arms to be carried out, 
although by concentrating on too small a basic formation there is a serious danger 
of teaching wrong tactical lessons. However, whichever is selected, the brigade 
group or the division (and for the purpose of this paper it will be assumed that it is 
the division) it must be accepted as a cardinal principle that all peace-time organi- 
zation is built up on that formation, and that it must never be sub-divided by posting 
brigades, or worse still battalions, to distant stations, nor must the units within it 
change. It must be in every sense permanent and indivisible. 
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INFANTRY ORGANIZATION 


Before going further let us consider the organization of the infantry, which has 
recently re-established itself in its pride of place as the main arm, but which has 
undergone some startling changes since the war began. 


ee 1939 the infantry was still grouped, on the Peninsular model, into Infantry, 
Light Infantry, Rifle Regiments, Fusiliers, and Guards, although the meaning of 
most of these terms had long been lost and battalions were mostly organized on the 
normal infantry basis in defiance of their names and ceremonial drill. Shortly 
after this war broke out infantry were absorbed into practically every arm of the 
Service. There were foot infantry, lorried infantry, motor infantry, motor-cycle 
infantry, medium machine-gun infantry and, in addition, infantry battalions acting 
as anti-tank artillery, anti-aircraft artillery and even armoured regiments, but still 
retaining their original titles and badges. In some cases the various battalions of the 
same regiment were employed in a mixture or even in all of these roles. The same to 
a certain extent applied to the old Yeomanry regiments. This chaos was the direct 
result of the out-of-date battalion system. 


Since 1939, however, the various roles in which infantry will be used have 
‘crystallized, and we can now nase see the following types, either in being or in 
process of being formed :— 
(i) Foot Infantry, of the normal infantry divisions. 
(ii) Heavy Infantry, of the divisional support battalion. 
(iii) Light Infantry, of the divisional reconnaissance regiments, although 
some may consider these no longer infantry. 
(iv) Armoured Infantry, of the armoured divisions. 
) Motor Infantry, of the armoured brigades. 
(vi) Mountain Infantry, of the mountain division. 
) Airborne Infantry, of airborne divisions. 


Recognition of these types as such is overdue, and regiments should now be re- 
organized on a homogeneous basis, named according to their roles, possibly on a 
partly numerical basis, e.g., ist Light Infantry Regiment or 2nd Mountain Regiment. 
They should be grouped into their appropriate brigades and divisions according to 
the continental model, three battalions of the same regiment forming a brigade, 
which will remain a permanent formation. This system would not only greatly 
simplify the supply of reinforcements in war and the equal distribution of officers 
between battalions, but what is infinitely more important, it would ensure that the 
staffs and units of a formation work always together, develop a regimental or brigade 
esprit-de-corps as well as a battalion one, and are induced throughout the whole of 
their military life to appreciate the value of the co-operation of all arms. 

The next logical step would be the amalgamation of all infantry officers, and 
possibly units as well, intg a Corps of Infantry, with cross-postings between the 
various types, thus ensuring that so far as infantry tactics are concerned the officer’s 
knowledge is as wide as possible. 

TRADITION 


One can see some critics here complaining that such a radical alteration will 
destroy the tradition and esprit-de-corps of the battalion. 

It will, it is true, alter the names and badges of the regiments we have grown up 
to know, but this has been done before without ill result. 
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It will mean that officers can no longer expect to serve throughout their military 
life in one battalion ; but the equivalent is already the case in all corps except the 
_ infantry, and is surely beneficial in the long run. 

It will mean that men will be transferred from battalion to battalion within 
the regiment, and non-commissioned officers possibly from regiment to regiment ; 
but this has occurred constantly throughout this war, and few battalions that have 
been in action can now claim to be even fifty per cent. composed of men of their own 
regiment. It is surely better to have a plan on which these transfers will occur, 
_ rather than that the process should be carried out haphazard as soon as war starts, 

It will mean that many.of the smaller regimental traditions, such as peculiarities 
of dress, distinctive ceremonial drill and so on, may have to be relegated to regimental 
history or the museum ; but that is the place for customs which have served their 
turn and which no longer play a useful part in preparing the unit for war. 

Old Comrades societies, regimental funds and depots may also have to be 
amalgamated in cases where battalions of different regiments are grouped together 
to form a new unit. The extent to which this will be necessary must depend largely 
on what units are available at the end of hostilities, and in any case the fate of such 
societies and funds can only be a minor consideration when larger issues are at stake. 


On the other hand we know from experience in this war that an esprit-de-corps, 
even for large formations, can be built up under favourable conditions in a surprisingly 
short space of time. There are many examples, but probably those of the Eighth 
Army, the 7th Armoured Division—the famous Desert Rats, and the 50th or 51st 
Divisions will be most familiar. ji 

The introduction of new badges and distinctive uniforms for the different types 
of infantry will also be of great assistance ; and in addition the fact that the battalions 
of regiments will permanently be grouped together instead of, as now, being split 
and rarely meeting, will result in a more cohesive regimental spirit. This war has 
clearly shown that traditions of value are built on battle records, not on peculiarities 
of dress or drill. Once won, battle traditions serve their purpose no matter how the 
name or function of the unit may be changed. 


TERRITORIAL GROUPING 

In the proposed new organization, territorial grouping will be assisted with 
consequent advantages to the units themselves and to the regions from which they 
are drawn. The actual physical association of divisions with specific areas must 
of course depend on the population of the areas selected and the number of divisions 
to be maintained. In some cases the divisional areas may have to be very large, as 
in the case of northern Scotland, but no area need be excluded. Not caly infantry 
battalions, but all the supporting arms of the division.could be enlisted from the 
same area, and brigades and divisions would then really represent the counties whose 
names they bear. 


Depots would be reorganized to enlist for entire divisions or groups of divisions 
and, divided into wings for the various arms, would also deal with men for the 
artillery, engineers and other supporting arms and services in their basic non-technical 
training, in much the same way as the O.C.T.U’s do now. As soon as their basic 
training is completed, men would graduate from their depots to schools in which 
they would receive technical training in their respective arms before being posted to 
join the division. This grouping of all the arms of a division together during their 
initial recruits’ training should very much assist the new esprit-de-corps. 
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REPLACEMENT OF WAR WASTAGE 


If the above system is put into practice, and the concept of the division as an 
indivisible formation enlisted and trained together is accepted, the machinery for the 
replacement of war wastage should also be put on a divisional basis as is the practice 
in the German Army. Each division would then have its reinforcement battalion 
as an integral part of its organization, drawing its personnel direct from the divisional 
depot, training them and, as required, drafting the finished products to the units. 
The reinforcement battalion would move with the division and train with it. The 
divisional commander can then ensure that the new blood is already imbued with the 
divisional spirit and tactical doctrines on joining the fighting units, and one of the 
great disadvantages of this war, namely the posting of semi-trained ‘ foreign ’ elements 
into the fighting units, will be avoided. 


In addition, the division would have at its disposal a force available for low- 
grade protection duties on the divisional L. of C., at divisional headquarters or 
airfields in the divisional area, while the fighting elements can be kept intact for the 
main battle. The training of reinforcements at Base Depots has proved a very 
difficult problem in this war owing to the shortage of good officer and N.C.O. in- 
structors who could be spared from the battlefield, but the reinforcement battalion 
will solve this difficulty and ensure that replacements are readily available close ° 
behind the battle-front. 


ARMY RESERVES 


The peace-time organization of the Army should provide not only for the training 
of formations for their role in war, but also a sound basis for rapid expansion 
in the event of a threat of war. Twice in one generation we have learnt to our cost 
that to attempt to raise and train an army after the outbreak of hostilities can only 
result in the needless sacrifice of lives, and we must ensure that next time we are not 
caught in this position by the march of events. 


It follows, then, that our reserve formations should be maintained in a state 
which will enable them to proceed on active service after embodiment with only the 
very minimum of additional training. This implies that at least skeleton staffs of 
brigades and divisions are kept permanently in being and the formations periodically 
mobilized and trained in large-scale manceuvres, in co-operation with formations of the 
standing army, because the training of higher commanders and staffs is the most 
difficult and most important part of our preparation if we are to ensure ourreadiness 
for war. 

The problem at once arises, can the Territorial Army fulfil the role of first-line 
reserve for the standing Army ? 

In its pre-war form of a volunteer force with a very limited amount of training, 
the answer is certainly in the negative. The Territorial Army in its old form should 
be abolished. 

We are presuming the continuance of compulsory national service. If national 
service is compulsory, it would seem safe to calculate on obtaining the necessary 
number of volunteers to man a standing Regular Army sufficient for our needs. 


Let us plan, then, for a volunteer Regular Army of as many divisions as are 
considered necessary to meet the first immediate shock of war, backed by reserve 
divisions of conscripted militia already trained who will be available within the 
first few months of hostilities to take their place in the field. These reserve divisions 
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should have permanent skeleton staffs of Regular officers, and be built up for 
manceuvres or war from reserve officers earmarked and trained to work with them. 


Similarly, the battalions and units of the supporting arms and services should 
have a fifty per cent. establishment of Regular officers backed by a strong training 
team of warrant and non-commissioned officers. To them will be allotted the 
Militia age-groups as they are called up, and it should be possible to maintain them 
in this manner at a seventy per cent. establishment with recruits undergoing their 
two years service with the colours and reservists called up for their periodical 
refresher training every three or four years. 


COLONIAL ARMY 


If it is accepted that our Army is to be organized and trained for operations 
against another great Power, then it may be said that formations trained for this 
task will not be entirely suitable for the preservation of order against those tribes 
on the borders of our Empire who, in the past, have given so much trouble. Is a 
Colonial Army in addition to the Metropolitan Army the answer ? 


We have already suggested that Imperial policing should be carried out by 
police forces raised and trained for that purpose, and that this should not be considered 
a liability for the Army. We are left, then, with the problem of expeditions and 
punitive raids outside the borders of the Dominions and Colonies in such areas as, 
for example, the North-West Frontier or Abyssinia. We already have at our dis- 
posal the Indian Army and local forces such as the Sudan Defence Force, the Trans- 
jordan Frontier Force and the Iraq Levies who are precisely for this purpose. These 
should be sufficient without taking into consideration such troops as are maintained 
by the self-governing Dominions. If, however, reinforcement is required, there 
appears to be no objection to maintaining a number of complete formations of the 
Regular Army in overseas stations, where their training can be continued as well as 
in Britain, where experience of new conditions will be gained, and where their pro- 
fessional knowledge should be of the greatest value to the local forces. 


OFFICERS ? 


An important problem in connection with our post-war Army will be the provision 
of officers, for officers must be, as always, the backbone of an army. Considerations 
of space, however, preclude more than a few words on this subject here. 


The qualities that go to make a good officer—apart from the technical efficiency 
that comes from sound training—are many. For instance, we may cite personality, 
integrity, readiness to accept responsibility, initiative, capacity for hard work, and a 
wide knowledge of men. In future we cannot hope for-any large recruitment from 
those upper class or traditionally military families which have contributed such 
excellent officer material in the past ; in fact, this source of supply has been diminish- 
, ing steadily for years. To obtain a plentiful supply of good candidates for Commissions 
in the future, we must see that the officer’s pay is comparable to the high standard 
demanded. 

Another recommendation in connection with officers is that the training of 
youths selected for Commissions should be on as broad lines as possible. The benefits 
of a University career, short though it may be, cannot be gainsaid. 

The subject of pay for all ranks requires careful consideration. -At present, it 
is a matter of common complaint that the front-line fighting soldier is less well paid 
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than the man in an auxiliary service far from the fighting area. Something should 
be done to remedy this grievance. 


CONCLUSION 


The suggestions made in this article are, it is hoped, of some constructive value. 
Whatever the safeguards for collective security after this war, if the British Army 
is to avoid heavy casualties and possible annihilation at the beginning of the next 
one, its organization must be planned to suit modern conditions. It should be 
grouped and trained in peace-time in the formations and along the lines in which it 
will be required to fight when battle is joined, and it must be able to ensure that 
its ranks are filled with the finest material available. 

















THE DRESS OF THE BRITISH ARMY 


By Major R. J. H. DE Brett, THE East YORKSHIRE REGIMENT 


Kaulback has outlined our Army of the future as many officers must hope to 
see it. When reorganization is put into effect—for some form of reorganization 
is essential and inevitable—it will be time to undertake dress reform as well. 


The fate of a bad uniform is that it will always be modified, or even discarded, 
by the unfortunate soldier who is supposed to wear it. If, therefore, any proof is 
required that our uniform leaves something to be desired, we have only to cast our 
minds back to the Western Desert days when many strange modifications appeared, 
including the spotless white battle dress with full-length zip-fastener which once 
confronted the startled writer of this article. Alteration was the order of the day. 


A second manifestation of the inadequacy of our present garb is that all ranks 
give a sigh’ of relief when thay get a chance to change into mufti. There is more 
in this than the association of ideas between mufti and idleness. A soldier is proud 
to wear a good uniform, not relieved at the prospect of taking it off, as he is now. 
Before this war, as many will remember, one form of punishment was to order a man 
to wear uniform instead of civilian clothes ! 


IE his article on ‘“‘ Post-war Army Reorganization “‘ (see page 33) Lieut-Colonel 


~ 


THE OBJECTS OF UNIFORM 


The objects of uniform, which must first be considered, may be summarized as 
follows :— 


(a) To assist in welding the Army into one homogeneous whole. 
(b) To promote esprit-de-corps. 
(c) To assist recognition of arms of the Service and units. 


If those objects are accepted, certain definite requirements of uniform become 
apparent. In the first place it is obvious that we must think on army, not on 
regimental lines. In any one army there can only be one basic uniform of any one 
type. To say that there is more than one uniform is a contradiction in terms ; it 
‘does not make sense. At the moment there are many forms of dress in this our 
Army—but no uniform. Regimental dress dates from the early years of the last 
Century when Commanding Officers were expected to dress their units at their own 
expense. This practice has long been abolished, and it is high time that regimental 
peculiarities met a similar fate. 


The “ forms of dress,” then, which are affected by the various branches of the 
British Army to-day are in many cases the relics of outworn tradition. This may 
seem a hard statement, but it must be accepted that many of our traditions are more 
of a hindrance than a help to-day ; and any tradition which emphasizes the unit 
at the expense of the formation is certainly in that category. 


We should therefore aim at having one basic uniform to start with. It is then 
necessary to add to it to assist recognition of arms of the Service and units, the 
emphasis being on arms of the Service. At all costs we must avoid major distinctions 
between units which achieve little except to put the emphasis in the wrong place 
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comrades. 
FUNCTIONAL UNIFORM 


The word uniform is essentially a singular noun, but more than one type of 
uniform is obviously necessary in any army. One of the objects of uniform which 
is too obvious to need emphasis is to facilitate the performance of the task for which 
it is worn. This, after all, is the function of all dress, military or non-military. 


The types of uniform which are required are battle dress, dress uniform, tropical 
battle dress and dress uniform, and mess kit. 


BATTLE DREss 


Our present battle dress offers less cause for criticism than any other uniform 
we possess. It would be difficult to improve on it. Improvement is possible, how- 
ever, in denoting the various distinctions between arms of the Service. At the 
present time these are shown, somewhat inadequately, by small strips of cloth sewn 
on to the sleeve. A better way of doing this, it is suggested, is by the use of piping 
on the shoulder straps, though this is not claimed as an original idea. Gorget 
patches, incidentally, are already worn by officers of extra-regimental rank, and this 
system might well be used for officers as an alternative to piping. In the case of 
the Corps of Infantry, of course, different colours will be required to distinguish 
between different types of infantry. 


Distinctions of unit could be shown in the badge on the headdress as at present. 
A change from the terrible side-hat to some form of beret will be universally welcomed ; 
but- need we have so many different colours as at present? Surely it is quite 
unnecessary ; one colour for the whole Army accords with our basic principles and 
would certainly facilitate manufacture. Distinctions of arm, already shown on the 
shoulder, need not be duplicated in the headdress. 

The divisional sign, at present worn on the sleeve below the shoulder, should 
never be discarded. It is, in well-tried divisions, a source of as deep pride as the 
unit badge. 

A distinction is also necessary, and may well be mentioned here, between com- 
batant and non-combatant officers—a distinction which is made in most armies. 
At present, in the British Army, if an officer is to be given status in order that he 


may give orders and command respect, he has to be given the King’s Commission, . 


though he may not possess the technical qualifications which every holder of that 
Commission should possess. This point of view is best explained by an example. 
Near Tobruk, during a difficult phase of the battle in June, 1942, a group of soldiers 
were seen asking an officer what they should do. A Regular officer of the writer’s 
acquaintance approached the group and noticed that the officer, a Major, was not 
being very helpful ; in fact he was saying “ I don’t know.” When questioned by 
the Regular officer, the Major replied : ‘‘ How can I tell them what todo? You see— 
I’m a Welfare Officer.’”’ A distinction between combatant and non-combatant 
officers is long overdue. Non-combatant officers should have a similar status to 
that of war correspondents, and wear a uniform which clearly shows that they do 
not hold the King’s Commission. 

Many will hold also that there should be a distinction between officers of the 
Regular Army, Regular. Reserve, Supplementary Reserve and Emergency Reserve, 
as is the case in the Royal Navy. This can be done by varying shoulder titles, asis, 
in fact, the practice in the German Army. 


and to promote envy amongst the rank and file who are less well dressed than their 
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Dress UNIFORM 


Dress uniform is a uniform designed for wear when the soldier is off duty, The 
main object of this type of uniform is to promote esprit-de-corps and to give a man 
pride in himself without which, indeed, there can be no esprit-de-corps. It should 
be comfortable and smart. 


The best type of headdress for our purpose is the stiff peaked cap, as worn before 
the War. We can improve on this, however. The peak which is made from the 
same material as the cap very soon becomes dirty and frayed. We should adopt, 
for all ranks, a leather or patent leather peak as for pre-war undress uniform, to 
which could be added the gold braid or oak leaves for senior officers. 


The jacket is the next problem. The most important point here is that it should, 
for all ranks, be cut for wear with a collar and tie, which is both smart and comfortable. 
The old jacket when buttoned up at the neck may have beeen smart, but it was the 
reverse of comfortable. Some form of belt is essential, and buttons should be of 
gilt or polished brass. Polishing buttons in order to appear smart in public is a 
very different matter from polishing them for parade. 


The question of colour now arises. Is khaki the best colour? It has much to 
recommend it as the colour for battle dress, but need we wear it for ‘‘ walking-out ”’ ? 
Scarlet is a good colour, but difficult to keep clean. The same applies to blue. 
Light grey is worth considering. The trousers, and they should be worn with shoes, 
not boots, could be of the same shade as the jacket, or of a different shade. The 
American Army uses two shades of the same colour effectively. 


The arm of the service could be shown by a coloured stripe down the side of 
the trousers, or, if this is too Ruritanian for some tastes, by gorget patches for officers 
and shoulder strap piping for other ranks. 


The final form adopted for this type of uniform is not, in its details, important. 
What is important is to provide every soldier with a uniform which he will infinitely 
prefer to civilian clothes, and which will be the envy of his civilian friends. On such 
seemingly small things do the happiness and self-respect of the individual soldier— 
and ultimately the efficiency of the Army—depend. 


TROPICAL UNIFORM 


There is little that need be said on this subject. The tropical battle dress of 
shirt and shorts—admirable for its purpose—offers little scope to the reformer. It 
is to be hoped, however, that we shall never again see the collarless shirt for other 
tanks, which made them look more like navvies than soldiers of the King. Dis- 
tinctions of arm, etc., should of course be shown as on normal battle dress. 

The tropical dress uniform, with collar and tie, must conform, as nearly as is 
possible with drab khaki drill, to the normal smart and colourful dress uniform worn 
in colder climes. 

Tropical battle dress should not be restricted to formations serving overseas. 
It should be issued to troops serving in England also, in order that on training on 
very hot days we may not have to return to the parboiled “ shirt-sleeve order.”’ 


Mess Kit 


Any attempt to abolish Mess Kit should be strongly resisted. It is a valuable 
tradition ; there is a dignity attached to it which we can ill afford to lose. The 
question of Mess Kit is indeed part of that larger question of Mess life, which must 
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receive close attention if we are‘not to return to those conditions which in some 
cases drove officers to matrimony to escape them. When that larger question, 
which is outside the scope of this paper, comes up for consideration, let us hope 
that we shall not lose this valuable uniform. 


Certain modifications will, of course, be necessary. If the principles here 
outlined are applied, the colour of the mess jacket will be the same throughout the 
Army, and facings will be used to denote the arm of the Service. In the case of 
the Corps of Infantry, one colour only should be used, since unnecessary expense 
would otherwise be incurred every time an officer was transferred from one branch 
of the Corps to another. 


Blue patrol should be used as the Mess Kit of Warrant Officers and sergeants, 
as heretofore. 


WHICH UNIFORM WHEN ? 


It has been mentioned earlier in this article that dress uniform should be worn 
only when the soldier is off duty. The idea behind this statement is that if battle 
dress is relegated to use in war or on field training, we shall be in danger of returning 
after the war to that Wellingtonian state of mind which existed in the pre-war 
Tattoo army. On parade, battle dress must be the order of the day. Every parade, 
whether ceremonial or otherwise, will then be a review of the unit or formation, a 
review of its fitness for war. The old meaningless ceremonial drill does not go well 
with battle dress. so let us wear battle dress as much as we can. 


The problem is complicated, however, when we come to consider one or two 
inescapable duties, such as courts martial and Guards of Honour. Dress uniform 
might well be worn on these occasions, with the addition of a side-arm ; but it is 
hoped that the performance of inevitable ceremonial duties will not be made an 
excuse for hours of practice. The drill could be made extremely simple. 


Dress uniform would also be worn for attendance at church, but this is not, or 
should not be, part of our problem. It is hoped that after the War we shall have come 
to realize that a man’s spiritual life is his own, and that we shall be able to look back 
on Church Parade as one of those curious anomalies from which our Army once 
suffered. 


Lastly, if dress uniform is designed on the lines suggested in this paper there 
will be no need for full dress. 


CONCLUSION 


Whatever uniform is adopted by the Army after this war, our aim and purpose 
must be to provide a dress which is suited to the practical demands of war, and a 
dress which will give the soldier pride in himself and in his calling. The design and 
decoration of our uniform must aim at emphasizing the essential unity of the Army 
as a whole, as well as its organization as a fighting force of all arms. Any form of 
dress which differentiates strongly between units of the same arm, or between arms 
of the Service, must be avoided at all costs. 














MALTA AS AN OFFENSIVE SPRINGBOARD 
By Arr MARSHAL Sir K. R. Park, K.B.E., C.B., M.C., D.F.C. 


N a signal to the A.O.C., Malta, of 15th July, 1943, General Eisenhower said 
Je there was no person in the Allied Command who did not understand that 

without the work of the Malta Air Force and the Malta Command the invasion 
of Sicily would never have been possible. 


This signal was made immediately after Anglo-American forces had successfully 
landed in Sicily. Prior to its publication Malta was looked on as the besieged island. 
This was not unnatural, because for reasons of security offensive operations by 
Malta’s air forces were purposely camouflaged throughout the Winter of 1942-43 
and the Spring of 1943. Higher Authorities did not wish attention drawn to the 
vital part being played by the air forces in Malta in support of the land battles in 
the Eastern and Western Mediterranean because it was thought that the enemy 
might attempt to blitz the island. This would have hampered the extensive 
preparations being made in Malta for the attack on Italy. 


Before the Allies could attack Italy the Axis armies had to be driven out of 
North Africa. The air forces based in Malta played a vital part in assisting the 
Eighth Army’s victorious advance from Egypt by attacking enemy convoys bringing 
reinforcements, fuel and arms to Rommel from Europe. When the Eighth Army 
had advanced half way to Tripoli, night-bombers, night-intruders and long-range 
fighters based on Malta harried Rommel’s ports, airfields and land communicatiohs, 
thus delaying his retreat westward. Malta’s Beaufighter and Spitfire squadrons 
took very heavy toll of Axis “air trains” flying between Sicily and Africa 


throughout this phase. After his capture of Tripoli, General Montgomery paid | 


high tribute to the air forces in Malta for the great assistance rendered to the 
Eighth Army during its advance along the African Desert. 


During the opening phase of General Eisenhower’s campaign in Algeria, Malta 
air forces supported the Allied armies by carrying out day and night attacks on 
enemy air bases in Sardinia, Sicily, then in Tunisia. Throughout the critical days 
when the Allied armies were landing in Algeria, Malta’s night bomber crews each 
carried out two raids per night, attacking airfields in Sardinia and Western Sicily. 
Furthermore, torpedo-bomber aircraft from Malta attacked enemy convoys 
proceeding to Tunisia throughout this campaign. Mosquitoes intruded over enemy 
airfields by night in Tunisia, and also attacked enemy road and rail traffic in support 
of the British and American armies advancing from Algeria. Malta’s photographic 
reconnaissance aircraft daily reconnoitred enemy ports and air bases in the whole 
of the Central Mediterranean, and provided a continuous flow of information for the 
Allied naval, military and air commanders in North Africa. 


Whilst the above operations in direct support of the British and American 
armies were progressing, Malta fighters carried out a sustained offensive against 
the enemy air forces based in Sicily in order to tie up the maximum number of 
enemy fighters away from the land battles in Africa. At the same time, naval 
co-operation squadrons carried out anti-shipping and anti-submarine operations in 
the Central Mediterranean in order to hamper the enemy’s movements by sea which 
were his principal means of reinforcing his armies in Africa. 
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The advances of the Anglo-American armies from Algeria and the Eighth 
Army from Libya culminated in asshort but fiercely contested campaign in Tunisia. 
The air forces based on Malta played a vital part, attacking enemy sea transport 
with torpedo,and bomb. Malta’s long-range fighters also took heavy toll of the 
enemy’s air transports proceeding to Tunisia, and carried out an unremitting 
offensive against the Axis air forces in Sicily. Whilst the above offensive operations 
in support of the land battles in Africa were going on, the air forces in Malta were 
making intensive preparations for the invasion of Sicily. At the close of November, 
1942, the siege of Malta was raised by the arrival of the first convoy for many 
months. By this time Malta had been reduced to about one week’s supply of 
aviation petrol, and was operating roughly 200 first-line aircraft. By June, 1943, 
Malta had increased her air force to over 600 first-line aeroplanes, working at intensive 
effort. The administrative preparations and hard work required to build up an 
air force of this size from starvation level, with a general shortage of shipping, can 
well be imagined. New landing grounds had to be blasted out of rock, and old 
airfields greatly enlarged to take these expanding air forces. New operations rooms 
and additional signals facilities had to be provided and the island had to be 
re-stocked with technical spares, fuel and other equipment. The air forces in Malta 
were more than trebled in a very short space of time, even while intensive operations 
were being carried out against the enemy. 


During the month prior to the attack on Sicily, Malta-based Spitfire squadrons 
carried out an intensive offensive against the Axis air forces in Sicily. Spitfire 
wings made daily sweeps over enemy airfields’and provided close escort to American 
heavy bombers operating from Libya, and medium bombers from Tunisia, against 
ports and airfields in Sicily. Malta reconnaissance aircraft provided information 
on the results of this bombing which was invaluable in planning future bombing 
attacks. The Air/Sea Rescue organization based on the island made numerous 
rescues of bomber crews that came down in the sea off the coast of Sicily. Malta 
also provided forward repair facilities for African-based heavy bombers that had 
been damaged during raids on objectives in Sicily. Spitfire squadrons from Malta 
also provided diversions for heavy bombers based in Tunisia against targets in 
Sicily. Mosquitoes nightly attacked railway trains-in Sicily and Southern Italy 
with outstanding success. 


The Allied land forces for the invasion of Sicily were transported in a veritable 
armada of approximately 2,500 ships, ranging from Atlantic liners to motor-landing 
craft. This armada converged on Malta from the West, from the East and from the 
South in broad daylight, and fighters from Malta provided close escort against 
attack by enemy air forces and submarines. Thanks to Malta having already 
established air superiority within one hundred miles of the island, the enemy did 
not make any attempt to attack the convoys during their final approach to Sicily. _ 
Night fighters provided a screen between the enemy bases in Sicily and the 
approaching convoys from dusk to the time of landing on the beaches. At the 
same time Mosquitoes from Malta intruded over enemy bomber bases in Sicily 
and Southern Italy. 


Before daybreak Spitfire squadrons were taking off from Malta in order to 
provide fighter cover to the beaches and the ships that were unloading our assault 
forces on many beaches in the South‘ of Sicily. Fighters operating under Malta 
Command provided cover to ships, landing craft and beaches used by the Seventh 
American and Eighth British Armies during the attack on Sicily. Landings on 
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beaches proceeded for a number of days; in fact until ports could be captured in 
Sicily. During the first seven days of this attack, Malta-based fighters destroyed 
I5I enemy aircraft which were attempting to attack our shipping and beaches. 
No less than 53 of these were accounted for by night fighters because the enemy 
made most determined attacks on our shipping during the moonlight period. 
Malta-based fighters alone flew 1,143 sorties on the day of assault, apart from the 
work of reconnaissance, G.R., anti-submarine and Air/Sea Rescue aircraft. 


As the Eighth Army advanced up the East Coast of Sicily it received close 
support from the Malta-based fighters, also fighter-bombers. Tactical reconnaissance 
was also provided. Follow-up convoys were given fighter escorts and anti-submarine 
patrols. Anti-shipping work was carried out by G.R. squadrons from Malta. 
As soon as landing grounds were captured in Sicily, Spitfire squadrons were sent 
forward from Malta to provide close support for our land forces and to defend 
captured ports. The latter, however, were protected by night throughout the 
Sicilian campaign by fighters operating from Malta. Mosquito squadrons also 
operated from the island, intruding over enemy airfields in Southern Italy and 
attacking road and rail communications to prevent the Axis bringing down 
reinforcements to support their army in Sicily. As the Spitfire squadrons moved 
forward into Sicily, fighter-bomber squadrons were brought into Malta from Africa 
to support the Eighth Army. As additional airfields were captured in Sicily the 
fighter-bombers moved forward and were, in turn, replaced by light bomber 
squadrons from North Africa.- These operated in support of the Eighth Army 
throughout the campaign in Sicily. Whilst these operations were in progress 
Malta-based Spitfires continued to provide close escort for medium and heavy 
bombers operating from Tunisia and Libya respectively. 

It has been said that the Axis air forces put up very little opposition to the 
invasion of Sicily. This was due in a-large measure to the strenuous efforts by the 
fighter squadrons based on Malta which during the month of July, 1943, destroyed 
200 enemy aircraft and probably destroyed or damaged another 147 in air fighting. 
This loss of enemy fighters and bombers must have contributed substantially to the — 
lack of air support given the Axis Army during the campaign in Sicily. 


This short account should help to dispel the common belief that Malta’s 
contribution to the Mediterranean campaign consisted of courageous resistance to 
enemy assaults on a beleaguered island fortress. Had Malta succumbed to the 
enemy’s air assaults in 1942, it might well have put the Mediterranean campaign 
back a year or more. Her main contribution, however, was her activity as an 
offensive springboard from which to assist the African land campaigns and to form 
the spearhead for the attack on Italy. 





LIGHT COASTAL FORCES IN THE PRESENT WAR 
By ComMMANDER O. C. H. Gippy, D.S.C., R.N. 
ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM JAMES, G.C.B., in the Chair. 
On Wednesday, 5th January, 1944, at 3 p.m. 


THE CHAIRMAN, on introducing the Lecturer, expressed his regret that Admiral of 
the Fleet Sir John Tovey had been unable to preside because he was ill. 

He remarked that Commander Giddy had had great experience in small er craft, 
both in the last war and the present war. 


LECTURE 


IGHT Coastal Forces of the Navy is not just a descriptive phrase ; it is the 

; name of a branch of the Service which exists on nearly as distinctive a plane 

as the Submarine service or the Fleet Air Arm, and includes many hundreds 

of small ships, many thousands of men, and a very considerable administrative 
and maintenance organization ashore. 

The name is perhaps rather unhandy, for it includes craft of widely different 
characteristics, which only have in common their small size, their means of 
propulsion (the internal combustion engine) and the fact that normally they operate 
in coastal waters and the narrow seas. The two principal types are M.T.B.s (motor 
torpedo boats) which are fast, and M.L.s (motor launches) which are—well, not 
so fast. The others are derivative types: motor gunboats (M.G.B.s) which are 
variants of the M.T.B.; Harbour Defence M.L.s; and a varied collection of craft 
used for Air/Sea Rescue work, the operation of ‘which is shared with the Royal 
Air Force. 

Each category of Coastal Force craft may have its special duties, but all of them 
are designed, built, and operated solely and directly for the purpose of carrying out 
the historic functions of the Navy :— 

1. To protect our coasts and our lines of supply and communications. 

2. To attack the enemy’s lines of supply and communications. 


3. To co-operate with the Army and the R.A.F. to provide the mobility which 
only sea power can give. 
I shall hope to show how, in this war, Coastal Forces have contributed to each 
of these three functions. 


PEACE-TIME NEGLECT 


Coastal Forces have only been known as such and have only existed as an 
integral branch of the Navy since the Autumn of 1940: that is, just over three 
years ago, and more than a year after war broke out. But, fortunately, some 
few M.T.B.s and M.L.s were in operation before that date, and a very few M.T.B.s 
had even been built before the War ; not that this justifies any feeling of complacence, 
for there is no doubt that we were “ caught short.” That this was so is surprising, 
because M.T.B.s and M.L.s were quite widely used in the last war, by the end of 
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which we had some 500 M.L.s and go Coastal Motor Boats (the name then given 
to M.T.B.s).1 ° 

From 1915 onwards M.L.s were built in a hurry and mainly in America in 
order to meet the requirement for large numbers of small craft capable of being 
constructed quickly to deal with U-boats operating in the Channel and coastal 
waters. They were simple and reliable and were manned entirely by the R.N.V.R. 
Many went abroad and like the M.L. of this war were used as maids-of-all-work, 
in addition to their anti-submarine duties. At the end of that war officers and men 
were demobilized and the boats sold or left to rot in the creeks and rivers of the 
South coast. 

The C.M.B.—a fast motor-boat carrying a torpedo—was born in the minds of 
three young Lieutenants of the Harwich force who hoped to use them to attack 
the German fleet in its own harbours. They got Thornycrofts to design a boat 
and persuaded the Admiralty to build some. The original objective—attack by 
night on the enemy’s fleet bases—was never achieved against the Germans, but 
the boats were useful off the Belgian coast because they could cross minefields 
and they achieved several successes both with mine and torpedo, while at the 
blocking of Zeebrugge and Ostend they did some splendid work. After the 
Armistice, C.M.B.s were used against the Russians on the North Dwina River,? 
in the Caspian and in the Baltic. In effect, C.M.B.s remained a small scale service, 
mainly but not wholly officered by regular R.N. officers. 


It will be seen that the original conception of the motor torpedo boat was a 
small fast boat to raid enemy harbours. In the last war the main German 
bases were too far away for craft with such short endurance to attack ; the only 
enemy coast within effective reach was that of occupied Belgium. The neutral 
coastal waters of Holland then intervened before the coast of Germany could be 
reached. C.M.B.s, therefore, had little scope for operations, and when we tried 
to extend their field of action by using them in daylight as well as at night, they 
got badly shot up by enemy aircraft off Holland. However, they did have one 
opportunity to raid a harbour ; in an attack on Kronstadt eight C.M.B.s sank two 
battleships and a submarine depot ship for the loss of three boats. 


After the war, the miniature C.M.B. Service lingered on for a few years, but 
money for the Navy was tight, everything was being cut down, and in 1925 the 
C.M.B. died—of “‘ economy.” 

In the long armistice between the two wars, other nations started to build and 
develop motor torpedo boats, but it was not until 1935—the year of the Italian 
crisis, that we—the originators of the craft—began to build again; but even then 
with no special enthusiasm or urgency. September, 1939, found us with two flotillas 
of M.T.B.s ; but one was at Hong-Kong and the other at Malta. At home there 
was not one formed flotilla—nothing but a few experimental boats at Portsmouth. 
As for the M.L:s, we had not a single boat, although the initial steps for their mass 
production by the Fairmile method had been taken. 

But the worst of the trouble was not the lack of boats. The wooden hulls could 
be constructed quickly in the yards of small boatbuilders, without competing with 





1 In the last war M.L.s and C.M.B.s (Coastal Motor Boats) were treated quite 
separately—there was no Coastal Force organization. 
* Those used on the North Dwina:River had their torpedo armament removed, 
and carried eight Lewis guns mounted in pairs.—Editor. 
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steel shipbuilding. The lack ef suitable British engines was more serious. But 
worst of all was the absence of any nucleus of specialist officers with long experience 
of the craft : all we had were a few young officers who had handled the first experi- 
mental boats for a brief period ; there were no senior officers who could train the 
young ones; there was no body of doctrine, or experience, on which to base 
war-time expansion ; there was no true appreciation of the functions and possibilities 
of M.T.B.s; the Navy did not know the boats—some officers had never even seen 
one. The long gap between the two wars, during which the motor torpedo boat 
simply did not exist in the Royal Navy, produced its inevitable results. 


War-TIME DEVELOPMENTS 


At first we did not seem to be unduly handicapped by our unreadiness : it was, 
of course, the First Phase—‘‘ The Unreal War.” Not that it was anything but real 
on the high seas, for the U-boats moved out at once to the attack ; but they moved 
out to the Atlantic and did not operate in Coastal waters. So the lack of M.L.s— 
the coastal submarine hunters of the last war, was not felt. As for the M.T.B.s 
there were no targets for them. German coastal activity was too far away ; there 
was no point in patrolling the neutral waters of Belgium and Holland ; the Channel 
was almost an inland sea ; the focus of the War for us and for the French was in the 
Atlantic. 


We settled down to build M.L.s and M.T.B.s. There was some anxiety about 
suitable high power engines for the M.T.B.s, but we “ made do ”’ by buying Isotta 
Fraschinis from Italy. ._ During the winter the Malta flotilla came home via the 
French canals : a pleasant trip full of entente cordiale. They went to a base on the 
East Coast, where during the rest of that bitter Winter and lovely Spring they found 
little enough to do. 

In April, the first Fairmile M.L. appeared, and in the same month the war 
burst into flame in Norway. The inexorable sequence of disaster swept on to the 
beaches of Dunkirk. 


At Dunkirk, while the only fully formed flotilla of M.T.B.s—the ex-Malta boats, 
guarded the eastern flank, the remaining scratch collection of boats were merged 
into the mass of small craft which carried out the Evacuation. Everyone knows 
the story, but it can be mentioned that an M.T.B. brought back General Alexander 
and, appropriately, it was from an M.T.B. that he landed when we began our invasion 


of Europe last year. 


After Dunkirk the “‘ unthinkable ” happened, and we faced a hostile coastline 
running from North Cape to St. Jean de Luz. The Dover Strait and the Channel 
became the front line, dominated by the hordes of the Luftwaffe. But the convoys 
had to be got through the Channel and down the East Coast into the Port of London 
and we had to maintain a watch on our defensive moat. There was no question of 
a Dover Patrol of destroyers on the lines of the last war ; the enemy control of the 
French coast and the air menace made this impossible. It almost seemed that 
the Navy would have to abandon at least the Straits to the rival air forces. But 
the M.T.B.s filled the gap and became the new Dover patrol by night, while the 
Royal Air Force fought the Battle of Britain by day. It was not a fully trained 
and organized M.T.B. force that took over: there were very few boats and fewer 
officers of any experience; but during the summer flotillas were slowly scraped 
together—experimental boats, boats building for Greece and Norway and Finland 


‘were roped in. 


D 
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Now we reaped the fruits of our earlier unpreparedness: Italy joined the 
Axis and the supply of Isotta engines was cut off; boats under construction 
were held back while we cast around for engines and a number had to be completed 
with unsuitable engines that reduced their designed speed by a third. The M.L.s came 
more smoothly off the production line, though still slowly at first. And now, too, the 
problem of manning the craft was beginning to come in sight. The early M.T.B.s 
were mainly commanded by R.N. officers and the M.L.s by the pre-war R.N.V.R., 
but it was clear that other sources would have to be tapped. It was clear also that 
the big numbers of craft now envisaged and the highly specialized maintenance 
requirements of these delicate and intricate modern boats would require something 
different to the simple ad hoc organization that looked after Coastal Motor Boats 
in the last war. So the organization known as Coastal Forces came into being in 
the Autumn of 1940, with a Rear-Admiral in charge, and a training establishment 
for officers and men—H.M.S. “ St. Christopher ’”’ was commissioned. 


APPEARANCE OF THE ENEMY E-BOAT 


Meanwhile, the first indications were being given of the type of warfare to be 
expected in the narrow seas. From Dunkirk onwards we maintained offensive night 
patrols of M.T.B.s off the Dutch and Belgian coasts and in the Straits. At first 
there was very little enemy traffic : they were busy consolidating on shore and the 
Air Force had not yet begun to interfere with their land communications. Our 
boats, therefore, saw little of the enemy, though there were one or two encounters 
with supply ships before the year ended. In the same period the enemy showed 
his hand in reply. We knew the Germans had built a number of E-boats with 
high-powered Diesel engines. On their first appearance they torpedoed the destroyer 
“ Kelly,” though she made harbour safely. Then they attacked a convoy off Beachy 
Head and sank some ships. Soon afterwards they repeated this success against 
an East Coast convoy. The fight was on. The coastal forces of each side faced 
each other across a narrow sea, ready to prey on the coastal shipping, the lines of 
supply and communication of the opponent. 


Clearly the enemy could find plenty of targets among the big convoys we had 
to use, but there seemed at first to be little reason for the Germans to risk their own 
shipping in such dangerous waters, for they had the whole of Europe’s railways 
and canals at their disposal. So at first our M.T.B.s, as the E-boat menace became 
apparent, had to go on the defensive as protective instead of offensive patrols. 
They were not designed for such work, which demanded guns instead of torpedoes, so 
the Motor Gun Boat came into being as an answer to the E-boat. Various boats, 
some building as M.T.B.s, others as anti-submarine boats, were re-armed with such 
guns as could be got together, classified as M.G.B.s and commissioned early in 1941 
to fight off the E-boats, thus releasing the M.T.B.s for their proper offensive function. 


1941 began, therefore, with the alignment of the forces I have described: the 
E-boats with plenty of targets, but our M.T.B.s with very few. As time went on, 
the R.A.F. began to bomb the French railways, causing the enemy to suffer from 
transport bottlenecks and forcing him to use the sea to bring the heavier supplies 
to his bases in occupied France. He began to run small, strongly escorted convoys 
along the swept channels inside his minefields. During daylight he was open to 
R.A.F. attack, so whenever possible he preferred to run his convoys by night, relying 
on small numbers and strong escorts to ward off seaborne attack. 

The true role of M.T.B.s, which was never apparent in the last war owing to 
lack of opportunity, now became clear. It is a good example of sea power in the 
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working. The enemy is forced by lack of transport to carry supplies to his invading 
armies by sea. We seek to minimize that traffic by our sea power in the form of 
such forces as can operate on the enemy’s routes—destroyers and submarines when 
the enemy minefields and air power permit, but M.T.B.s and aircraft when the convoy 
routes are covered by minefields or shore batteries. This is an old story. In the 
Napoleonic wars the French had to supply the great fleet at Brest by sea with naval 
stores from Scandinavia and with provisions from the heart of France by the rivers 
Loire and Garonne, thence by the coastal route. It was the job of our light coastal 
forces—sloops, corvettes, brigs and cutters, to prevent that coastal traffic and thereby 
to immobilize the fleet at Brest. It has been the same throughout our history. 
When Roman Britain was menaced by the Saxon fleet, it was our seaborne trade 
into the Thames that the enemy attacked with his coastal forces, knowing that 
he struck at our heart. We knew it too and we concentrated our defensive measures 
on the S.E. coast, calling it the Saxon Shore and making it a special command. 
Fifteen hundred years later the present Commander-in-Chief of the Nore holds an 
almost exactly similar command and could quite reasonably bear the title of Count 
of the Saxon Shore. 

The first Motor Gunboats began to look for E-boats in 1941. They were poorly 
armed—there simply were not enough guns in the country—and it was not often 
that they brought the E-boats to action, for there were few M.G.B.s and hundreds 
of miles of convoy routes. When they did join action it was always against numerical 
odds. Tactics were still elementary and proper training had hardly started. The 
original R.N. and permanent R.N.V.R. officers were being replaced by war-time 
R.N.V.R., who certainly made up in bravery what they lacked in experience, and 
were anything but orthodox. 

I194I was a year of slow growth. New and better engines were becoming 
available. M.L.s, M.T.B.s and M.G.B.s, especially M.L.s, were coming quicker off 
the stocks. Officers and men were pouring from the “ St. Christopher” training 
school. The crews had to be married to the boats, and a working-up base was 
started on the South Coast—H.M.S. “ Bee.’’ Other bases were opening up all round 
the British coast, and M.L.s and M.T.B.s were being sent out to the Mediterranean 
and elsewhere. Canada had started building M.L.s for anti-submarine work in the 
Western Atlantic, and all the Dominions were supplying officers and men for Coastal 
Forces at home. M.T.B.s were also manned by Dutch, Polish, Norwegian and 
French crews. 


At this time the Dover Straits and the Dutch Coast were the usual patrol areas 
for the M.T.B.s. Attacks on enemy convoys were becoming more frequent as the 
Germans were forced to make more use of the coastal routes. Both sides also used 
Coastal Forces for minelaying in each other’s swept channels, and here the M.L.s 
did specially good work. 


1942 came in with the tide of Japanese successes. The old M.T.B. Flotilla 
which had been at Hong-Kong since before the War must have seen action at last 
and it is believed some boats made a fighting escape. In February the “ Scharn- 
horst ’’ and “ Gneisenau’’ made their dash through the Channel. The Dover 
M.T.B.s in spite of their lack of speed—they were old boats with unsuitable engines 
—got in an attack which they pressed home without air cover or other support. 
They fired their torpedoes and claimed one possible hit, but they were very lucky 
to escape from the concentration of fire. They had done what no M.T.B. can be 
expected to do—attack a strong force of warships in daylight. 
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St. NAZAIRE. 


In March came a great occasion for Coastal Forces, and their first combined 
operation—St. Nazaire. It was as great an occasion as Zeebrugge or any other, 
and it was the “ maid-of-all-work ’’ M.L. that played the major part, though the 
leader was an M.G.B., and an M.T.B. torpedoed the lock gates. The story is well 
known, but it should be remarked that these M.L.s were manned by officers and men 
who had never seen action before. More than half the Coastal Force crews were 
killed or missing, but they did their job, landed the commandos and lay off engaging 
the massed German guns, sometimes at 50 yards range; and these boats had no 
protection, the smallest projectile could penetrate their petrol tanks and set them 
on fire. St. Nazaire was, indeed, a great occasion for Coastal Forces. 


During the Summer of 1942 we began to get newer and better boats, some very 
heavily armed for their size. We surprised the enemy with these on more than 
one occasion. One such was in the Western Channel. Some E-boats had extended 
their field of operations to that area, where perhaps they reckoned on little 
opposition. Some of our latest M.G.B.s caught them as they were entering Cherbourg 
and hammered them badly within a few cables of the shore. Off the Dutch coast 
we found an increasing number of targets and took a good toll of them. The influence 
of better facilities for training were beginning to tell and new names were emerging 
to rival the earlier commanders, some of whom were beginning to be known to the 
general public. 


In August, a considerable force of M.L.s, M.G.B.s and Air/Sea Rescue craft 
took part in the raid on Dieppe. They provided leaders for the landing craft, flank 
patrols and other duties, and of course the Air/sea Rescue service. One M.L. 
encountered an armed German tanker, drove her ashore, and boarded her, capturing 
the ensign and other trophies. A M.G.B. protected a group of landing craft from 
an attack by at least five enemy ships and was badly battered, 40 per cent. of her crew 
becoming casualties; but the landing craft were successfully protected. The Air 
Rescue craft had a busy day and picked up a total of sixteen aircrews. 


In the Mediterranean, so far, Coastal Forces had had few opportunities. Alexan- 
dria was being threatened by Rommel’s advance. When we lost Tobruk, Coastal Force 
craft were the last to leave, an M.T.B. covering the harbour with smoke screens to 
mask the fire of the German tanks. Later, in the abortive raid on Tobruk, M.T.B.s 
and M.L.s took part in the combined operation, and in daylight suffered considerably 
from the heavy air attack. Then, after Alamein, Coastal Forces kept pace with 
the advance, mobile bases pushing forward while the boats operated on the enemy’s 
sea flank. 


The Winter at home was quiet, bad weather affecting both our craft and the 
German E-boats, but in the Spring it flared up and over a period of two months 
our boats averaged an action a day. Gunboats had two successful encounters with 
raiding E-boats, sinking three of them. Off the enemy coast M.T.B.s were forcing 
the Germans to increase still further the escorts of their convoys, so that now two 
or three small supply ships would be escorted by three times their number of escorts, 
whereas our much larger convoys made do with a fraction of their number. But 
every time we attacked, we met heavy opposition, and there were inevitable losses. 
In April an unlucky shot killed perhaps the best known M.G.B. commander—one 
of the finest R.N.V.R. officers of all time, and a few weeks later the Senior Officer 
of the Channel gunboats—a Lieutenant R.N., was lost off Dunkirk. 
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IN THE NARROW WATERS AT HOME 


Throughout 1943 in Home Waters, whenever the weather has allowed, our 
Coastal Force patrols have kept up the attack on German shipping against increasing 
opposition from enemy escorts and patrols and from shore batteries. They now 
route their convoys as close inshore as they can under the shore guns, and when 
we attack the whole area is bright as day with their star shell. In the miniature, 
but none the less important, battles in coastal waters this year, it has been of 
absorbing interest to follow the trend of tactics, as new defensive measures by the 
enemy are followed by new methods of attack. It has been a good year for us. 


After their losses against our gunboats last Spring, the E-boats kept quiet all 
the summer but returned to the attack with the longer Autumn nights. According 
to German broadcasts it was to be a special effort, and large numbers of E-boats 
were concentrated. In September they attacked the East Coast route; but two 
M.L.s caught some of them, ramming and sinking one E-boat and damaging another. 
A month later they came again and were fairly and squarely intercepted by our 
patrols: there were nearly a dozen individual actions off the Norfolk coast, as a 
result of which four E-boats were sunk and twice as many damaged. One action 
that night was remarkable. Two gunboats intercepted a force of perhaps half-a- 
dozen E-boats. The leading gunboat cut across the bow of the leading E-boat, 
raking her in passing, then turned hard-a-port and rammed the second E-boat at 
full speed. The boats lurched apart, the M.G.B.s engaging with all guns, and in 
a minute the E-boat was on fire and sinking. The second M.G.B. engaged a third 
E-boat, set her on fire, then joined the first M.G.B. which had been badly damaged 
in the ramming. Together they watched three E-boats blow up and sink. They 
rescued the survivors and then one M.G.B. took the other in tow. Very soon more 
E-boats were heard. The undamaged M.G.B. at once slipped the tow, and quite 
alone engaged six E-boats, driving them off. 


I do not wish to give the impression that the E-boats are poor fighters ; they 
are as brave and efficient as any branch of the German Navy, which is no mean 
standard. But there is this difference between their attacks and ours: the amount 
of shipping in convoys which we steam along our coastal routes far exceeds the 
German traffic, so that the E-boats are offered far more targets than we can find. 
Yet, weather permitting, our boats are constantly off the enemy coast: they may 
almost be said to sit on his doorstep ; whereas the E-boat attacks are few and far 
between. Until recently this used to mean that in order to maintain our constant 
patrols we could not employ large numbers of M.T.B.s each time, whereas when the 
Germans do stage an attack they can collect every available boat, sending as many 
as three flotillas to one small area. Thetr tactics are to hit and run, to avoid a gun 
action at all costs, whereas it has always been the tradition in our Coastal Forces 
to engage at any odds, if necessary—and nowadays it usually is necessary—close 
in under the guns of the German shore batteries. For example, some time ago 
four gunboats encountered ten or twelve enemy patrol craft off Havre. Fearing 
that the enemy would escape into their base, our boats attacked at once. The 
enemy fire was so intense that in a few minutes our craft were severely damaged 
and one was disabled, her engines out of action. The others turned back to help 
her, one cutting close in between her and the enemy to lay a smoke screen, while 
another took her in tow. But the enemy had had enough and did not press the 
attack and all our boats returned home safely. It was by such actions, pressed 
home against odds within sight of the enemy harbours and within range of their. big 
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guns ashore, that we established the ascendancy in this coastal warfare, and now 
we have the added advantage of ever increasing numbers. 


COASTAL FORCES IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


The past year has also seen a rising crescendo of Coastal Force activity abroad. 
Naturally, most of this has been in the Mediterranean, but on all the sea fronts 
the M.L.s have been busy escorting and patrolling, and in the brief Burma campaign 
last Spring Coastal Forces were in action against Japanese small craft in the Mayu 
River, blockading the enemy strong-points, landing commando parties and ‘disrupting 
communications. 


In the Mediterranean the work of Coastal Forces during the offensive has been 
given a special word of praise by the Commander-in-Chief. Keeping up with the 
land advance, our craft have operated continuously on the sea flank, raiding the enemy 
anchorages and convoy routes, landing commando parties, sweeping up mines, 
while to seaward our submarines decimated the Italian convoys. The M.T.B.s and 
M.G.B.s could not find enough targets at night. A daylight sweep was made one 
day by a unit of M.G.B.s under the command of a Lieutenant R.N. who had served 
in M.G.B.s since the early days at Dover. Pushing forward close to the Tunisian 
coast, they shot up some auxiliary craft and a supply ship, and destroyed some 
grounded aircraft on the beach. They fought off an attack by destroyers and then, 
inevitably, became the target for a concentrated air attack. This, in turn, was fought 
off and the unit returned, but one boat was lost together with the senior officer— 
a very gallant end to a M.G.B. pioneer. No E-boat would dream of approaching 
hostile waters in daylight, and on this occasion our boats were able to close their 
targets to point-blank range because the enemy simply did not believe what he saw. 


As we closed in on Tunis, Coastal Forces maintained a nightly patrol of the 
Sicilian Channel, at first to prevent supplies reaching the enemy by sea, later to 
deal with an Axis “ Dunkirk.’’ That “ Dunkirk ”’ never happened, but our boats 
intercepted a few stray parties, and then turned to the next stage. Coastal Forces 
carried out the close bombardment of Pantellaria, moved northward as we invaded 
Sicily, and thereafter the M.T.B.s patrolled the Straits of Messina every night ; 
M.G.B.s kept a flank patrol against E-boats; while M.L.s escorted supply ships 
and swept up mines. 


Working close inshore, M.T.B.s were increasingly used for bombardment, 
especially in support of the Eighth Army in feint attacks and in commando 
raids. In the Messina Strait there were many actions : M.T.B.s torpedoed a cruiser, 
a submarine and an E-boat, sank other E-boats by gunfire, operating all the time 
under the searchlights and guns of the Italian shore batteries. In these operations 
we co-operated with the American M.T.B.s based on Sicily and on several occasions 
a mixed force of British and American boats worked together in complete harmony. 


In the invasion of Italy, all types of Coastal Force craft were used on duties 
connected with the actual landings, patrolling ahead in order to attack the enemy’s 
sea communications. Coastal Force craft accepted the surrender of Capri and 
Prochida and other islands. Since then, during the dogged advance of the armies, 
M.T.B.s have operated northward of both flanks and among the islands in the 
Adriatic. One particular success was on the defended harbour of Valona when 
five M.T.B.s entered and torpedoed three merchantmen—the only torpedo targets 
present, and returned without loss. In the A2gean, Coastal Forces supported the 
ill-fated ventures of Leros and Cos, and helped to bring off survivors. 
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It is clear that there will be plenty of further scope for Coastal Forces in the 
narrow seas of the Mediterranean, and it is equally clear that, wherever we may 
launch our next offensive in Europe, that offensive must have a coastal flank, and 
on that coastal flank our M.T.B.s and M.L.s will be found. 


CONCLUSION 


That brings the story up to date. Since the Coastal Force organization came 
into being at the end of 1940, the boats have seen as much or more fighting than 
any other branch of the Royal Navy. In the last three years Coastal Force craft 
have been in over 230 actions: that is one every four or five days. Because their 
actions are night actions and because, having fired torpedoes, it is not always healthy 
to wait around in the near vicinity, the number of enemy vessels they have sunk 
is difficult to assess, but the total sunk or severely damaged certainly agregates 
several hundred. Probably 99 per cent. of the officers and nearly as great a pro- 
portion of the ratings in Coastal Forces are R.N.V.R. and many had never been on 
the sea before. They are mostly young men: you have to be pretty fit in these 
craft ; an M.T.B. in any sea is a test of physical endurance, when the captain may have 
to stand up on the miniature bridge for 24 hours while the boat behaves like a 
bucking broncho. There was a coxswain who dislocated his spine when his boat 
bumped a little more harshly than usual into the trough of the waves, and in the 
early days I have seen boat captains back from patrol hoisted from their boats by 
the crane because they could not climb the ladder to the quayside. 


Before I finish let us take a glance at the Past and at the Future. 


First—the Past : why were we “ caught short ’’ as regards Coastal Forces at 
the beginning of the War? Partly, of course, because we were short of everything. 
It was not only in Coastal Forces that we had to rely overmuch on the individual 
bravery and endurance of the few; as regards aircraft and many other weapons 
we had long known our limitations, and we were straining every nerve to make up 
the leeway. But in the case of Coastal Force craft there was no such sense of 
urgency ; we had not realized the need for having at least a nucleus, both personnel 
and boats, in being. 

I suggest one reason for this neglect was that we lost sight of the possibilities 
of sea power in coastal waters. In the last war the enemy harbours and, such as 
it was, the enemy coastal shipping lay behind the minefields at too great a distance 
from our bases for small craft to attack, excepting only the minor ports in Belgium 
from which surface ships rarely emerged, and the Austrian Adriatic ports, where 
the Italians staged a couple of brilliant motor boat attacks. At the Dardanelles, 
where we might have used them, we had no C.M.B.s. The last war was mainly 
open sea warfare, and did not provide the best conditions for motor torpedo boats. 
When it was over we had a general idea that C.M.B.s were temperamental, if some- 
times useful craft—good for raiding harbours, as at Kronstadt, if they could get 
there and get inside. They were regarded as very vulnerable to, while they could 
largely be replaced by, aircraft ; but the aircraft’s limitations, especially at night, 
were forgotten. What we ignored was the possibility that almost the whole coastline 
of Europe might be in the enemy’s hands, as it was in Napoleon’s time, and that 
the Channel might become the front line ;_ that the strategy of the Peninsular War 
would repeat itself ; that, in fact, naval warfare would return to the coastal waters. 


So, let us turn to the future—the future after this war. It is to be hoped that 
the lessons of the past will not again be forgotten and that the store of experience we 
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have now built up in the design and operation of Light Coastal Forces will not be 
scrapped as it was after the last war; also that we will remember that these fast 
small craft, where decisions have to be made in a split second, are a magnificent 
training ground for young officers and men. 


DISCUSSION 


ADMIRAL SIR SIDNEY R. FREMANTLE deprecated the use of the term “ little ships ’”” 
in the Press and by the B.B.C. in relation to Coastal Forces craft, because it conveyed 
an idea of patronizing superiority on the one hand and of nursery sentimentality on the 
other. 


Captain E. ALTHAM, R.N., remarked that ‘‘H.M. Small Ships ” was the nomenclature 
very generally used in official correspondence. 


ADMIRAL FREMANTLE agreed and wished that term would be generally adopted 
in lieu of ‘‘ little ships.” 


REAR ADMIRAL A. W. La T. Bisset: How do you get on with aircraft attack in 
these craft ? 


THE LEcTURER: In daylight, attacks by fighters are particularly fierce, but 
bomber attacks are not fierce. At night, so far, they have been almost entirely free 
from German aircraft attack. On the other hand, we attack the E-boats quite a lot, 
and, according to the Fleet Air Arm, quite successfully. 


THE CHAIRMAN 


I want to take up Commander Giddy’s point about our being ‘‘ caught short.” 
I was on the Board of Admiralty before the War, and it was always a question of trying 
to do the best we could with what money was available, and the plan arrived at—which 
I think was sound—was that with regard to Coastal Craft we should go for prototypes. 
There were three reasons for that. One was that the type was in the process of develop- 
ment : it was no good giving an order for say a hundred of a certain type when next year 
something very far in advance might be produced. Another was the manning problem : 
you cannot in pedce time keep a large number of Coastal Craft in commission—they 
wear out very quickly ; you cannot keep them running, and we could not really find the 
personnel for them. The third reason was we felt that they were the one type of craft 
that could be built quickly, and that what money we had ought to be put into ships 
that took a long time to build—destroyers and cruisers. Perhaps there was also a slight 
uncertainty whether they would be useful in any war that might come in the next 
ten years. 


My interest was again aroused in these craft when I was Commander-in-Chief at 
Portsmouth. I well remember a visit to Portsmouth of the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Mr. Winston Churchill, when we discussed the future of these craft. At that time we 
had found a little plot of land which belonged to the Royal Air Force, and we thought 
that that would be a good place to have a base for Coastal Craft, and I took the oppor- 
tunity of pressing on the First Lord the importance of a base. Though the Germans 
had not then overrun France, the sea war would sooner or later be fought in the narrow 
seas, and then there would be an immediate demand for small fast craft with high 
manoeuvrability, which are the only craft that can operate in narrow waters. We 
got the money and we began to build up the base, which has proved invaluable. 


An interesting thing is the way we gave these craft away at that time. I remember 
going to the ceremony of blessing three Rumanian M.T.Bs. I bet the Admiral Super- 
intendent ros. that their torpedoes would be fired at our ships!! We were too lavish 
with these gifts to potential enemies. 

Later on we learnt that a central administration was essential. It was inevitable 
when the numbers became large and there were so many different types: crews had 
to be told off, the boats commissioned in the various shipyards, and then allocated to 
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the different flotillas. And so,we slowly built up the Force which the Lecturer has 
described—a Force which has taken a great part in this war, and will take a great part 
in the future. 


The one point which has always struck me is the way these boats are manned— 
manned almost entirely by the R.N.V.R., men from all walks of life. The other day 
I was asked to write a letter to a young fellow who was joining one of these craft, and I 
sent him this cautionary tale :— 

““ Tf you go to sea 
In 1943 
You'll find life not too bad ; 
You’ll likely find your dad 
In able seaman’s dress 
Enjoying a f’xle mess. 
You'll find the ship is manned 
By half the night club band ; 
Who used to charm your ear ; 
And probably a peer, 
And a broker from the city, 
And a don, who’s wise and witty ; 
And officers with wavy 
Stripes, and no old navy 
Men who shoot a tale 
About the days of sail. 
But do not be afraid, 
You'll find they know their trade.” 


That was written for fun, but there is a great truth in the last two lines. Why are we 
able to man them in this way ? Well, the real reason is that there is something in the 
spirit of our people which has been handed down from our forefathers which draws them 
to the sea. I do not know whether you know that the number of boats—motor and 
sailing—in our seaports and harbours increased by something like a thousand per cent. 
between the end of the last war and the beginning of this one. Why did all these business 
men in the cities go down to the sea? What drew them there? There was something 
in their blood. There is no doubt about that. That explains the remarkable story of 
the deeds of the Coastal Forces of which you have heard a good deal from our Lecturer 
to-day. 

The customary votes of thanks to the Lecturer and Chairman were then proposed 
and carried by acclamation. 














ESPRIT-DE-CORPS IN THE MODERN ARMY 


By “ OLD SOLDIER.” 


"Toot have appeared recently in the journals both of the Institution and of the 
Royal Artillery several articles, excellent articles, on the subject of tradition 
and esprit-de-corps to which, officially, lip-service is always paid. When, 
however, it comes down to brass tacks too often official support and interest fade 
away to nothing. Particularly is this the case in the matter of the X List, and 
of drafts. 


The X List may be a very necessary institution, but why it should be considered 
impossible for men discharged from hospital automatically to return to their own 
units is, to quote a famous character of a bygone age, “ one of those things that no 
feller can understand.”’ The difficulty appears to have been born between the wars, 
because recollection of the last one is that it was the normal thing for a man of 
any rank to gravitate to his own unit on discharge from hospital. In this war, 
both at home and abroad, it has been the normal to have to fight to get men back, 
and it was usually only accomplished by keeping touch with the hospitals and 
arranging privately for men to rejoin on discharge. The very fact that this could 
be managed disposes of the official plea that ‘“‘ it can’t be arranged in war-time ” ; 
and, if further proof of its feasibility be required, it is to be found in the fact that it 
is now (according to information received) being done regularly in the Eighth Army, 
where, until General Montgomery took over, if was not the rule. 


Again, in the matter of drafts, it surely cannot be impossible, or even very 
difficult, to send men to their own territorial units instead of posting them haphazard. 
It should not be ‘possible for such a thing to happen, as has happened, that a draft of 
men largely from a certain Scottish city should be posted to an English artillery 
regiment, and for their own city regiment stationed close by to receive a draft of 
Englishmen a few days later. 


The fact of the matter is that in both cases mentioned somebody or other 
has laid down that men must not expect to be posted to their own units or to be 
drafted to their own territorial units in war-time, so nobody takes the trouble to try 
to do it. In the few exceptional cases when efforts are made the thing is done, so 
far as can be seen, without the slightest difficulty. 


The reasons for the undoubtedly increasing disregard of the wishes of units 
in this respect must be a matter of opinion. One certainly appears to be that a 
staff tradition has come into vogue among Regular staff officers, displacing the 
pride of regiment which formerly held sway ; and this new feeling is coupled with the 
influx of junior staff officers with such short service that they have had no time to 
develop that regimental feeling and esprit-de-corps which are so essential for efficiency 
in a fighting unit. Unless the great majority of the members of any given unit 
are convinced that they belong to about the best battery or company in about the 
best regiment or battalion in the British Army, that unit is not likely to distinguish 
itself in battle. How, logically, can that feeling be expected to exist in the bosom 
of Private Tugmutton of the Nth Rutlandshire Rifles, which he has been brought 
up to regard as the battalion of the Army, when he finds himself.drafted into the 
Caithness Rangers, which he must now and henceforth regard as “ it,” in place of his 
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first love? Admittedly, occasions must occur in war-time when such lamentable 
postings have to be made; but the alarming thing is that the lamentable is now 
too often regarded as the normal. It has actually happened in the Middle East 
that men posted to a unit other than their own, finding their own almost next door, 
have rejoined the latter, with the result that they have been posted as deserters— 
a fact which involved the stoppage of their family allowances at home. It is easy 
to blame the men; it would be far more just to blame a system under which a 
pre-war Territorial soldier can be treated in this way, simply because somebody 
has ordained that it is too difficult to do the other thing. 


Nobody who believes in the regimental spirit can really support such a system, 
which is disastrous to contentment and efficiency. The trouble is that the regi- 
mental wreckers have it all their own way ; few journals can be persuaded to ventilate 
the grievance, and the unfortunate regimental soldier has no chance of putting 
his case. 

Quite frankly, the plea of impossibility in war-time is completely unconvincing. 
This, as stated above, the Eighth Army has proved, with what results the world knows. 
It is about time that its example were followed throughout the Service. 


There are far too many people in some kind of authority who appear to think 
that all that is required to make a unit is the requisite number of “ bodies ” and the 
requisite amount of equipment ; the regimental soldier knows that this is not so. 


The writer began life as a regimental officer forty-four years ago, and finished 
as one in 1942—a purely regimental soldier during the whole of his service, and he is 
rash enough to believe that he knows something about his subject. At the end as 
compared with the beginning of his service the difference in the attitude of 
‘authority ’’ to regimental feeling and esprit-de-corps is most marked, and the 
change is all to the bad. 























MALAYA: A REVIEW 


By VIcTOR PURCELL 


HE British did not obtain Malaya by conquest. The Portuguese conquered 

I Malacca in 1511, and in turn were driven out by the Dutch in 1640, but 

when Francis Light obtained. the first British Settlement in the Malay 

Peninsula in 1786, he did so by treaty with the legitimate ruler of Kedah. Kedah 

ceded the island of Penang to the East India Company in return for an annual 

rent of $6,000, increased to $10,000 in 1800 when a strip of the mainland was added. 
This rent was paid up to the day that the Japanese seized the Settlement. 


It was the same with Singapore. Penang had been obtained as a port for 
careening ships disabled in the Bay of Bengal during the North-East Monsoon, as 
a trading station, and as a place in which to grow pepper, nutmegs, and cloves to 
compete with the Dutch monopoly. But since Penang was not in the right position 
to safeguard the Company’s China trade, Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles persuaded 
the Governor-General of India to allow him to secure the island of Singapore at 
the toe of the Peninsula, at the conflux of seaways, and in an ideal strategic position. 
Raffles, like Light, made a treaty with the legitimate ruler—in this case the Sultan 
of Johore, in return for an annual payment in perpetuity. This payment, too, 
was made up to the moment of the Japanese invasion. 


Malacca became the third of the British Settlements in the Straits, being 
obtained from the Dutch in return for Bencoolen in Sumatra in 1824. 


The Straits Settlements prospered and made astonishing progress. Chinese 
and other Asiatics flocked to them to enjoy the hitherto unknown advantages of 
Free Trade and security under the British flag. But the mainland meanwhile 
became more and more disordered. The Malay States were in decay and there was 
constant civil war. Piracy flourished. The condition of the people was pitiable. 
They suffered from all sorts of abuses, including a system of debt-slavery, and their 
lives and property were at the mercy of the caprice of petty chieftains. On many 
occasions the Chinese merchants of the Straits Settlements who were trying to 
carry on trade in the hinterland petitioned the British Government to intervene 
to restore order, but for more than fifty years after the foundation of Singapore 
they refused to do so. They did not want any more territorial responsibilities. 


But at length the situation became unbearable. The British Resident who had 
been attached to the Sultan of Perak was murdered and the British intervened in 
earnest. The Sultan of Perak accepted a treaty whereby he agreed to rule with 
British advice in all matters excepting the Mahommedan. religion and Malay custom. 
Then over the next few decades the other States, seeing the advantages they gained, 
also asked for treaties. Finally the four northern States—Kelantan, Trengganu, 
Kedah, and Perlis—were transferred from the Siamese suzerainty by treaty in 
1909 to British protection (separate treaties being made with the rulers) and the 
whole of the Malay Peninsula was now within the British sphere of rule—either 
direct or through advice. The four original States of Perak, Selangor, Negri 
Sembilan, and Pahang were federated as the Federated Malay States in 1896, but 
in 1935 the Federation was decentralized and the government of all the Malay 
States was carried on by the Sultans and State Councils of the Nine States, advised 
by a British Resident or Adviser. 


Between 1874 and the Japanese invasion of 1941, modern Malaya was created. 
The population of the mainland had been very sparse and confined to the coasts 
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and the banks of rivers. The rest was jungle and swamp. But now that law and 
order was established, the States began to revive and prosper. Foreign capital 
(mainly British) flowed in to develop the country, and immigrants arrived in large 
numbers, attracted by a higher rate of wages than was obtainable at home or by 
the opportunities of trade. The tin industry was vastly expanded, and the rubber 
industry created. By 1941, the total population of Malaya exceeded 5,560,000. 
The value of the trade in 1939 was £133,127,200. All races shared in this prosperity. 
A half of the rubber estates were Asiatic-owned, and one-third of the tin mines, 
whilst millions of dollars were remitted to China and India annually by Chinese 
and Indian labourers. Malaya’s revenues were exclusively applied to the use of the 
country. Roads and railways were built, and great programmes of public works 
carried out. Malaria and other diseases were combated till Malaya from being 
one of the unhealthiest became, perhaps, the healthiest country in the tropics. 
Education was government-subsidized (Malay-schools were free), and social services 
from infant welfare to homes for unprotected women and girls were established. 


Malaya’s exceedingly mixed population made a spirit of nationality and 
representative government of slow growth, but there was Chinese and Indian, as 
well as Malay and European representation on the State, Federal, and Legislative 
Councils, and on many Boards. The Municipalities of Singapore and Penang were 
virtually Asiatic-controlled. Until the Japanese invaded Malaya in December, 1941, 
it was one of the happiest countries in the world, and the relations among all the 
races was most harmonious. 


Up to the present war, Malaya was very little known to the outside world. 
It became more prominent after September, 1939, but then mainly as a “ Dollar 
Arsenal ’’ helping to provide the United States dollar exchange, so necessary in 
those days before ‘‘ Lease-Lend,” and as a provider of the tin and rubber needed 
by the British war machine. The Asiatics of Malaya were very generous in their 
voluntary subscriptions to the British war effort, over £20,000,000 being directly 
subscribed to the British Treasury by the end of 1941. 


Then Japan committed her historic act of treachery at Pearl Harbour, and 
simultaneously invaded Malaya. World interest at once became focussed on this 
small country and especially on the naval base of Singapore. In a campaign lasting 
only ten weeks, the whole of Malaya was occupied by the enemy, and the news of 
the fall of Singapore was received by the Empire and our Allies with dismay and 
perplexity. How could it have come about that the naval base, which had come 
to be looked on as impregnable, had collapsed, it seemed, overnight ? 


In the natural outburst of bitterness that followed a lot of hard and wild 
things were said: charges made were that Fifth Column was strong among 
the natives, that Britain had failed to arm the population, and that the Malays 
and Chinese were at best apathetic to the defence of the country. The enemy (and 
this, of course, includes the other members of the Axis) was not slow to improve 
and add to these charges. 

Two years have elapsed since then and we are beginning to see things in truer 
perspective. Amongst other things.such charges have turned out, as everyone who 
knew Malaya knew they must, to be unfounded. The charge of Fifth Column was 
investigated at the time by officers whose special business it was to do so, and not 
a single case could be substantiated although, of course, the enemy employed spies. 
Some of the stories were traced to the fact that the Japanese troops practising 
“infiltration ’’ tactics, frequently disguised themselves as Malays or Chinese. The 
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bulk of the British troops were new to Malaya and could not distinguish between 
Japanese and Malays and Chinese—a difficult thing even. for an “old hand” to 
do, since the enemy attired themselves in Malay and Chinese dress. 

In the light of historical circumstances, the British cannot be blamed for not 
having armed the people. The Malays had been handy enough at fighting for 
centuries before the British intervened—in fact fighting was regarded as the only 
respectable profession. Our object was to stop them fighting and to wean them to 
peaceful pursuits. If we had armed the Chinese as well as the Malays it would, in 
view of the conflict of some of their interests, have been an encouragement to civil 
war. In any case it was the policy of the pre-War British Government to cut down 
standing armies, even in Britain, as it wished to avoid all suspicion of militaristic 
intent. If at that time the natives had been armed, there would have been a world- 
wide outcry from pacifists and critics of the British Empire, and countries with 
aggressive intentions would have made it a further excuse for their own 
aggression. 

To say that the native inhabitants of Malaya were apathetic to the British 
defence is absolutely untrue. They were unarmed so they could not fight, but 
wherever they could they assisted the British troops in every way. There are 
numerous cases on record of Malays and Chinese risking their lives to give informa- 
tion to our troops as to the enemy’s whereabouts. The Asiatic personnel of A.R.P., 
auxiliary fire brigades and medical services remained on duty till the very end. 
Dozens of European evacuees have given accounts of the help they received from 
Chinese and Malays while escaping, and in no case where food or shelter was asked 
for was it refused. One Police officer tells how he owed his escape, when cut off by 
the Japanese advance, to a Chinese fisherman who presented him with his sampan 
—his main source of livelihood—in which to get to Sumatra. 

The truth concerning the defence position is also emerging. The full story of 
the campaign itself will not be told until the evidence of those who are now prisoners 
in Japanese hands is forthcoming, but this is secondary to the strategic picture. 
The essentials of this can be given in a few words. Singapore was a naval base ; 
it was not a fortress: that is to say its usefulness and power to function depended 
on Britain being able to maintain naval supremacy in those waters. Under the 
conditions prevailing when the base was founded, the strategy underlying its 
construction was sound: it assumed that the ships needed for naval supremacy 
would be available, and also that Indo-China would remain in the possession of a 
powerful and allied France. 

The present war proved that the maintenance of naval supremacy was contingent 
on the existence of an adequate Air arm. That this was not forthcoming in the Far 
East is a fact that belongs to the story of the unpreparedness for war of the Empire 
as a whole. The fall of France and the consequent occupation of Indo-China by 
Japan meant that Malaya would eventually be subject to land attack by the 
Japanese. By that time Britain was fighting for her very existence. The greater 
part of her war equipment had, as we know now, been lost in the retreat through 
France and Belgium and in the evacuation from Dunkirk. An invasion of Britain 
was expected hourly. Such equipment as could be spared to be sent abroad the 
War Cabinet decided to send to our armies in North Africa. As we now realize, 
this was one of the bravest and most statesmanlike decisions ever taken: we could 
lose Singapore and still win the War; but if we lost the Suez Canal our position 
would be well-nigh hopeless. The Prime Minister and his War Cabinet decided 
that the supplies available, including aircraft, should be sent where they would be 
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of most use. In the end this,resulted in the great series of victories in Africa and 
the invasion of Italy. The loss of Malaya was a bitter blow, but it was the inevitable 
price we had to pay for success elsewhere and events have proved that the price 
was not too great. 


Set against these facts, any criticism of the conduct of the campaign, even if 
founded, would fade into insignificance. Once Indo-China had fallen and supplies 
were lacking to turn Singapore into a fortress, and aircraft were lacking to provide 
air cover for our troops defending Malaya, both were foredoomed. 


To-day the Japanese are in temporary possession of Malaya. What use are 
they making of it, and, what policy are they pursuing towards the natives? The 
information that comes to hand is very meagre, but certain facts stand out. Malaya 
stood or fell as a prosperous country by its tin and rubber industries. At one blow, 
and by the mere fact of their invasion, Japan destroyed the world markets for 
those commodities. They took what they required for their own war needs, but 
this left a large surplus of rubber at any rate. To excuse the glut, the Japanese 
radio began to tell tall tales of converting rubber into petrol. These claims have 
been investigated by experts who calculate that even if rubber were a penny a 
pound (a price to which it never fell even during the worst slump) it would cost 
12s. 6d. at least to produce each gallon of petrol! The immediate result of this 
cutting off world markets must be a fall in the standard of living. The imports 
which made the old standard possible are, in any case, no longer available, and 
Japan has not enough shipping to import her own cheap goods to help redress the 
balance, even if she wanted to. She has at the same time to use shipping to import 
rice from Burma and Siam to feed the people. 


Politically Japan’s object appeared to be to cultivate the Malays at the expense 
of the Chinese. But if this was her intention she ruined her chances of ever 
reconciling the Malays to her rule at the outset by handing over the four northern 
Malay States of Kelantan, Trengganu, Kedah, and Perlis to the Siamese whom the 
Malays detest, and whose traditional enemies they are. There is reason to believe, 
too, that with the other races she will be just as unsuccessful. Japan is a bad hand 
at colonizing—her record in Korea and Formosa has proved that. She will squeeze 
what she can out of Malaya, and rely, not on any code of “ trusteeship,’’ but on 
the iron heel or the jack boot to keep the country under. Incidentally the Japanese 
radio has stated on a number of occasions that she intends to bring in 160,000 
Japanese civil servants to govern Malaya and the Dutch East Indies. Since before 
the invasion there were less than 2,000 European Government servants in Malaya, 
and only 17,000 in the Dutch East Indies (more than half of whom were Eurasians), 
this would mean that all native Government servants would be deprived of their 
employment. 


Britain will return to Malaya because she has an obligation to do so. The task 
that she was doing was interrupted by the Japanese invasion, and it is one that 
can be accomplished by no other great Power. The main problem is to reconcile 
the interests of a diversity of races (the two main constituents of the population— 
the Malays and the Chinese, being almost equal) and to continue with the work of 
developing representative government so that Malaya may eventually take her 
place as an equal member of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


Quite apart from this moral obligation is the fact that, if she is to continue to 
be a great industrial nation, Britain needs Malaya’s tin and rubber, of which that 
country produced over 40 per cent. of the world’s total output. 














THE AIR WAR IN 1943—A SUMMARY 
THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 


HE year 1943 has, perhaps, been the most outstanding year in R.A,F. history, 

F primarily for three important reasons: the mounting air offensive against 
the industrial areas sustaining German war production; the complete air 
support given to the Allied ground forces engaged in sweeping the enemy from 
Africa, Sicily, and Italy ; and the successful intensification of the warfare against 


U-boats. 
BoMBER COMMAND 


Bomber Command was able to plan the 1943 campaign against the economic 
heart of Germany with two big new advantages: the greater proportion of aircraft 
were four-engined, with a much larger bomb-load than that of older types, and with 
the development of Pathfinder tactics it was possible to make successful and con- 
centrated attacks in weather which only a few months previously would have made 
it impossible to find the target. In the first quarter of 1943 and in winter weather, 
which had always greatly reduced the activity of the Command in previous years, 
sorties were over twice as many as in the corresponding quarter of 1942, and nearly 
five times as great a weight of bombs was dropped. This ability to operate in 
cloudy weather, together with many other tactical advances, reduced the percentage 
losses of aircraft. The percentage remained consistently lower than in 1942, and 
in the later months of 1943 it was lower than in the earlier months, though it must 
not be assumed that the percentage will continue to decrease. 


During the year, nine out of Germany’s twenty-one major industrial cities with 
a population of over 250,000 were so seriously devastated that in all probability 
they have been forced for some time to consume more than they produced. A 
number of other industrial cities, including Kassel with a population of 216,000, 
and Murchen-Rheydt with a population of 200,000, were reduced to the same state, 
and severe damage was done in at least five more of the industrial cities with popu- 
lations of over 200,000. 


The main objectives of this campaign were the Ruhr and Hamburg. The 
attack on the Ruhr opened with an attack on Essen on the night of 5th March and 
continued for several months; the second lasted just over a week. After many 
repeated attacks, including the breaching of the Mohne and Eder dams by nineteen 
Lancasters, the industrial production of the greater Ruhr—by far the most important 
industrial area in Europe—was seriously disorganized for some time, although further 
attacks will be necessary from time to time to hinder-and delay and, in some cases, 
prevent recovery. Immense damage was caused to seven of the enemy’s major 
industrial cities, including Cologne, Essen, Dortmund, Dusseldorf, Wuppertal, 
Bochum, and the twin town of Munchen-Gladbach and Rheydt. Smaller cities 
in the same industrial area, such as Remscheid and Krefeld, were also very seriously 
damaged. In addition, between 24th July and 3rd August, Hamburg—Germany‘s 
largest port and second largest industrial. city—suffered the most serious damage 
of any industrial city in the world. Air and ground defences were disorganized by 
the shock attack. 

In the early part of the year, many daylight attacks on industrial targets in 
Europe were made by Mosquitos of Bomber Command, including successful attacks 
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on railway workshops and a daylight attack on Berlin when Goering and Goebbels 
were due to speak. This work, however, has now been taken over by the U.S.A.A.F. - 
and merged into their much heavier daylight bombing offensive. 


The first of the new saturation attacks against Berlin was made on the night 
of Ist March. There were eight attacks before the very heavy battles of November. 
The latter caused destruction in Berlin on a scale hitherto unknown. Our losses 
were well below the average for this extremely well-defended industrial target— 
a tribute to the skill of the aircrews, to the tactics which they employed and to the 
workmanship of the aircraft in which they flew. 


These assaults had a marked effect on the progress of the War as a whole and 
did much to put the German army on the defensive. Shortage of guns, tanks, 
aircraft and ammunition on the Russian front were the direct result of Bomber 
Command’s attack. Aircraft had to be withdrawn from the Russian and Mediter- 
ranean fronts for the defence of Germany, thus placing the German army in great 
danger. Fifty per cent. of the enemy’s day fighters and 85 per cent. of his night 
fighters were based on the Western front at the beginning of September for defence 
against bombing. As a result adequate air cover and close support could not be 
given to the German army. In spite of this enormous reinforcement of the German 
defences, however, our losses steadily decreased. 


There were certain diversions from the main task of bombing Germany. In 
January and February, Lorient and St. Nazaire—the enemy’s two main U-boat 
bases on the Atlantic coast—were heavily bombed, and before the surrender of Italy 
a series of attacks caused widespread destruction among the industries and railways 
of North Italy. Later, the German lines of communication between France and 
Italy were also bombed. 


Bomber Command also maintained its programme of mine-laying. In spite 
of the great increase in the bombing offensive the Command was able to lay more 
mines in enemy waters than in any previous year. 


AFRICA, SICILY AND ITALY 
When the year opened the Eighth Army was halted at Buerat—200 miles East 
of Tripoli. Fighters, fighter bombers and light bombers of the Western Desert 
Air Force, had been covering the advance of troops from El Alamein by attacks 
on the retreating enemy’s transport, gun positions and airfields. 


When the advance from Buerat was resumed, the R.A.F. intensified its efforts 
against Rommel’s troops and his weakened air force. As the First and Eighth 
Armies battled forward, their, fighting echelons and their transport columns were 
scarcely interfered with by a Luftwaffe rendered impotent by our Air Forces. The 
enemy’s assembly plants were bombed and his bases attacked, while air cover over 
the immediate battle area ensured freedom of movement and action to our ground 
forces. 


On the other side of the lines things were very different. Pounded by the 
bombs of fighter-bombers and medium bombers, the Panzer Division and 
regiments had little support from the Luftwaffe. From Tripoli, through Gabes, 
Sfax and Sousse, to Tunis and Cape Bon enemy positions in the battle area were 
pin-pointed and then hammered by air attack. Their supply lines were attacked 
from Cyrenaica, from Malta and North Africa. Malta’s Intruders and bombers 
hit back at the eneniy, destroying trains and rolling stock in Sicily and Italy and 
sinking his tankers and supply ships. Long range bombers blasted the ports where ” 
E 
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vessels were being loaded. When Me.323s and Ju.52s were flying men and urgent 
supplies, they were intercepted and destroyed by our fighters. 


In the invasions of Sicily and Italy, the power and weight.of the R.A.F. was 
used to blanket the defences and cover the invading forces. Almost as necessary 
as bridgeheads to the armies were advance grounds to the air forces. The experience 
and technique gained in the desert fighting resulted in the formation of specialized 
units which moved forward with the Army and were part of the, invasion forces. 
Invaluable lessons were gained for future offensives. Airfields were created out of 
the rock and the sand, and within hours of their completion our fighters landed and 
took off again to harry the enemy. There were several instances of an entire fighter- 
bomb wing, complete with bombs, petrol, ammunition, spares and ground crew, 
being flown forward to advance landing grounds and ®perating against the enemy 
in less than an hour of arrival. 


Transport aircraft not only flew supplies to the landing grounds for our aircraft 
but also for the Army, bringing water, petrol and other necessary items hundreds 
of miles from the base depots. Where no landings could be made, the supplies were 
dropped in containers. The transports, too, carried the airborne troops and the 
parachutists. 

The Royal Air Force Regiment also played a prominent part. They not only 
guarded forward airfields, but fought on the invasion beaches and in the Dodecanese 
Islands. 


R.A.F. co-operation with the Navy was no less active than co-operation with 
the Army. Convoys were needed to maintain and supply our troops and squadrons, 
and to these aircraft gave continuous cover over many miles, while anti-U-Boat 
patrols kept ceaseless watch throughout the Mediterranean. Under safe cover of 
the R.A.F. the bombardment of the enemy coasts and inland positions by our 
battleships was further testimony to the inefficacy of the Luftwaffe. 


One of the outstanding gains to the Allies from the invasion of Italy has been the 
use of the airfields in Southern Italy. There are now few centres of German war- 
production which cannot be bombed either from Britain or from the South. Impor- 
tant targets in Austria, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria and Greece are 
now all within effective air striking distance. Already very effective attacks have 
been made on Weiner-Neustadt, Ploesti and Sofia, by the U.S.A.A.F. and effective 
support is being given to Patriot forces in the Balkans. 


The story of the Squthern Europe Campaign would not be complete without 
mention of the capture, in June, of Pantellaria. The island surrendered after 
bombers had subjected it to a continuous blitz lasting eleven days—the first time 
in history that an aerial force had achieved the capitulation of a strongly-fortified 
piece of enemy territory before land forces had gone in. 


ANTI-SUBMARINE WARFARE 


During 1943 many more U-boats were destroyed by Coastal Command than 
it had accounted for during the whole of the three previous years. Co-operating 
with the Royal Navy and aided by anti-U-boat squadrons of the United States 
Army and Navy, Coastal Command—which includes squadrons of the Australian, 
Canadian and New Zealand Air Forces as well as Czech, Norwegian and Polish units— 
provided more aircraft for convoy escort and anti-stbmarine patrols, and carried 
out a greater number of sorties than in any year since the War began. Including 
actions by squadrons engaging enemy ships, approximately 39,000 sorties were 
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undertaken by the Command in 1943, covering more than 30,000,000 miles, of which 
25,000,000 miles were flown on anti-U-boat operations. 


As the Command’s campaign became intensified and new technical devices were 
developed the enemy, faced with catastrophic losses in the late Spring and early 
Summer, made repeated and drastic changes in tactics in a desperate attempt to avert 
defeat. Allied counter-measures, however, soon bore fruit and in the second half 
of the year more and more trans-Atlantic convoys were reaching port unmolested 
by Nazisubmarines. To a great extent this encouraging turn was due to increased 
air cover over the Atlantic. As the year progressed long-range Liberators, in addition 
to aircraft from naval escort carriers, closed the Atlantic gap. 


Together with the other Coastal Command aircraft in the United Kingdom, 
Iceland, Gibraltar and the Azores, and with squadrons of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force flying from Newfoundland, the whole of the North Atlantic is now covered 
by shore-based aircraft. The airfield facilities which recently became available 
in the Azores have greatly ~increased the strength and range of our air offensive 
against the U-boat. 


Another aspect of Coastal Command’s work in 1943 was the harassing action 
against German shipping off the Dutch and Norwegian Coasts. At least 18 merchant 
vessels are known to have been sunk by the squadrons during the year and more 
than 20 others damaged, together with many of their escorts. 


FIGHTER COMMAND 


The keynote to the aggressive part played by Fighter Command in 1943 is that 
more than 8o per cent. of the enemy aircraft destroyed by home-based fighters were 
shot down over the enemy’s side of the English Channel. The air supremacy which 
Fighter Command won over the English Channel and over a great extent of enemy- 
occupied territory in the first two years of its offensive programme was exploited 
to the full in 1943. The protection given to British and American medium bombers 
in their raids on France, Holland and Belgium ensured that targets would be bombed 
with the minimum of enemy fighter interference. 


Thanks to our fighters many raids on important targets were unopposed by 
the Luftwaffe. When the enemy did show fight he usually paid heavily for it. 
Escorting and covering these medium bomber formations and making diversionary 
“ sweeps ”’ to clear the air for attacks by heavy United States bombers were Fighter 
Command’s main tasks during the year. It also carried out numerous bombing 
attacks of its own. The absorption of Army Co-operation Command and the creation 
of a Tactical Air Force within the framework of Fighter Command brought many 
squadrons of medium bombers under its control. At the same time, in order to add 
to the weight of the general air attack and to prepare them for future work in 
co-operation with land forces, more and more fighter squadrons were adapted for 
low-level bombing operations. 


The development of the Typhoon fighter-bomber was, perhaps, one of the 
most significant features of Fighter Command strategy. Their many targets 
included the dispersal points on enemy airfields, heavy gun positions, ships and 
railway bridges. With its high degree of accuracy and a speed and fire power which 
enables it to look after itself in combat, the Typhoon has proved the Command’s 
most effective low-level bomber. During 1942 many hundred Typhoon bomber 
attacks were made on enemy ships—many of which were sunk—and other transport 
targets. 
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By night, Fighter Command continued to maintain the offensive by intruder 
patrols over enemy airfields and by attacks on the German transport system. As 
in the daylight offensives, the range of these activities was greatly extended during 
the year. 

Tip-and-run enemy raiders enjoyed a brief success against coastal towns in 
the early part of the year, but casualties inflicted by Spitfires and Typhoons, which 
in three months destroyed more than 60 of: the raiders, apparently convinced the 
Luftwaffe that these undertakings were too expensive. 


Night attacks on this country, made chiefly by very fast German fighter- 
bombers, were also on a small scale, and again a high percentage of losses was 
suffered by the enemy, many of the raiders falling to the guns of our new Mosquito 
night fighters. In all operations for every one of our fighters lost during the year - 
two German aircraft were destroyed. 


The year also saw steady pounding by the R.A.F. of Japanese bases and 
communications in Burma, and these attacks were maintained to a considerable 
extent during the difficult monsoon period. Close support was given to the Army 
in Arakan and on the Chindwin front, and several thousand tons of supplies were 
dropped to Wingate’s Expedition and other isolated forces. 


An extensive network of transport services was developed, linking Delhi, 
Calcutta, Ceylon and Bombay, and on these routes Transport aircraft now operate 
many thousands of miles a week. 


TRAINING AND MANPOWER 


Throughout 1943 a steady flow of skilled aircrews and ground personnel passed 
through the training centres and more and more male personnel were released for 
specialized duties by means of W.A.A.F. substitution. In order to keep abreast 
of the operational Commands’ requirements it was necessary to make numerous 
changes in training programmes and methods. A notable contribution to these 
improvements was furnished by the Empire Central Flying School, now in its 
second year. This organization—a kind of Empire University of flying—exists to 
co-ordinate and improve flying training methods, and its researches have already 
borne fruit. 

There is little doubt that when historians come to write the story of this war, 
the operations conducted by the R.A.F. in 1943 will be seen to have played a great 
part in the chain of events leading to the final overthrow of the enemy. We have 
achieved air superiority in every theatre of the War. In 1940/41 we were compelled 
to retain for defence the bulk of our small air force. To-day the situation is reversed. 
Everywhere—in the Continent of Europe, over the Atlantic and Mediterranean and 
as far afield as Burma and New Guinea—our air power is on the offensive. Only 
a comparatively small percentage is held back for defensive purposes. Germany 
and Japan are everywhere on the defensive in the air. This, perhaps, is the best 
tribute to the work of the R.A.F. and its Allies in 1943. 
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THE ROYAL AUSTRALIAN AIR FORCE 


With a war of her own on her hands in the South West Pacific and big 
obligations in the Middle East and India, Australia nevertheless managed during 
1943 to send still more of the men in the deep blue uniform of the Royal Australian 
Air Force to Britain where, in fact, the first R.A.A.F. unit arrived to fly Sunderlands 
exactly four years ago last Boxing Day—the first Dominion Air squadron in action 
in this war, as was the case in the last. Roughly half of the Australian squadrons 
operating overseas are based in the United Kingdom. 

The Australians who have come here this year have, like thousands of their 
forerunners, gone into service in every Command—some in Australia’s own bomber, 
fighter and coastal squadrons, even more into Royal Air Force units. The part 
played by Australians serving in Royal Air Force units is the story of the Royal 
Air Force itself. 

Australians have taken part in every air operation of importance. In the great 
attack on the Ruhr Dams of 16th May, an Australian dropped the first mine on 
Mohne Dam. An Australian captained the aircraft which breached the Eder Dam. 
Britain-based Australian heavy bombers took part in 135 attacks on 49 enemy targets 
this year to the end of November, including twelve attacks on Berlin. When the 
Luftwaffe makes its raids on England, Australians are among the night fighters 
that go up to intercept the enemy, and they have in this country their own Mosquito 
night fighter squadron. 

An Australian squadron this year began flying another brand of Mosquito— 
the fighter-bomber, the latest type of the world’s fastest fighter aircraft, carrying 
a 1,000 lb. bomb load and full fighter armament. This squadron made its first raid 
with Mosquito fighter bombers on 3rd October this year, after a long operational 
career with Ventura day bombers. 


In Coastal Command, Australian Sunderlands have flown more than a million 
and a half miles this year in protecting convoys to and from these islands, and in 
the ceaseless war on U-boats. Eight submarines have definitely been accounted 
for this year by the bombs and guns of these ‘“‘ Flying Porcupines,”’ as the enemy 
knows them. Australian Hampdens are helping to keep the northern sea lanes open 
and harrying enemy ships hugging the coast of Norway. Australians also went 
with the R.A.F. to the Azores a few months ago. 





THE ROYAL CANADIAN AIR FORCE 


Squadrons of the Royal Canadian Air Force overseas during 1943 flew more 
than 12,000,000 miles on operations against the enemy. The Royal Canadian Air 
Force Bomber Group dropped more than 13,000 tons of bombs on targets in Germany, 
Italy and occupied Europe. Some 3,000 tons of bombs were also dropped on targets 
in Sicily and Southern Italy by R.C.A.F. Wellingtons flying from bases in North 
Africa. 

Fighter Squadrons of the Royal Canadian Air Force destroyed more than 170 
enemy aircraft, while R.C.A.F. Coastal Command carried out a number of successful 
attacks on U-boats in the Atlantic and the Bay of Biscay. 

At one minute past midnight on 1st January, 1943, the R.C.A.F. Bomber Group 
officially began operations, and in February dropped well over 1,000 tons of bombs. 
In only one subsequent month did the figure drop below 1,000. 
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The first Canadian Fighter wing to be formed has conducted most 
successful operations throughout the year. For a period of several months it led 
all other wings of Fighter Command in the number of enemy aircraft destroyed. 
The monthly score of aircraft destroyed by Canadian Fighter squadrons reached a 
peak in September when Canadian day and night fighter, fighter reconnaissance and 
Intruder squadrons destroyed 29 enemy aircraft for the loss,of ten. The second 
R.C.A.#. Fighter Wing in one four-month period destroyed 43 enemy aircraft for 
the loss of one pilot on operations, nine of them in a single operation off the Dutch 
coast. 


Several new squadrons were formed during the year, and it was announced that 
the R.C.A.F. in the autumn of 1943 had a total of 35 squadrons in overseas theatres. 
A short while later the “ Wildcat’ Fighter Squadron, which had been serving in 
Alaska, arrived in England complete, trained and ready for action. This made 
the total 36. 


In the early Summer of 1943, R.C.A.F. Bomber Squadrons went to North 
Africa in preparation for the campaign against Sicily and Italy. These contributed , 
2,100 tons of bombs to the early bombardment preceding the assault by Canadian, 
British and American troops on Italian soil. 


An R.C.A.F. Spitfire Squadron which had fought with the Eighth Army during 
the closing stages of the African campaign moved to Malta and to Sicily and finally 
to Italy itself. As part of the forces engaged in the war against Japan, an R.C.A.F. 
Catalina Flying Boat squadron operated from a base in Ceylon over the Indian 
Ocean and the Bay of Bengal throughout 1943. 


On 1st May, 1943, Canada assumed full financial responsibility for its R.C.A.F. 
personnel and R.C.A.F. units serving overseas. 














THE PIONEER CORPS 
: By G. E. B. 


HEN the full story of the Pioneer Corps comes to be written, it should 
make interesting reading. In this war the Corps started from zero. 


Now in all its branches it extends all over the Empire and on every 


battle front. 

At the end of the last war the Labour Corps of that time was disbanded : 
naturally so; for no unaggressive nation would be willing to afford the luxury of 
a regular corps of unskilled labour as part of its peace-time army. Very early in 
this war it became obvious that the few special Labour Companies of the Royal 
Engineers, Royal Army Ordnance Corps and Royal Army Service Corps could not 
possibly cope with the vast amount of work required at the ports and depots on the 
long line of communication of the British Expeditionary Force in France, extending 
back to the French Atlantic coast. The French were unable to supply enough 
labour for their own needs. Before the end of 1939, therefore, the Auxiliary Military 
Pioneer Corps was formed. The companies mentioned above, reinforced by a few 
thousand reservists, formed its nucleus. Luckily, a large proportion of the latter 
had served in the last war. 

In order to form new companies for despatch to France without delay, a number 
of,training centres were established in the United Kingdom. Another was started 
on the line of communication in France to train “ foreigners”’ resident in that 
country.. It was liable to serve the French Government as prestatatres, and consisted 
mainly of refugees of many nationalities from Central Europe, Italy and Spain. 


In the early stages, recruitment for the A.M.P.C. was from volunteers between 
the ages of 30 and 50. Later, as demands for the Army grew, the recruiting field 
was reduced to men between 40 and 50. When this proved insufficient and when 
compulsory national service was introduced, a portion of the Army quota of man- 
power was allotted to the A.M.P.C. The first batches of this ““Army class ” intake 
reached the training centres in the Spring of 1940. Only a portion of these were 
physically Ax fit. The remainder were B category men who through some slight 
physical defect, usually of feet or eyesight, were not eligible for A category. 

In the early days only 25 per cent. of each company carried rifles, the primary 
role being to work and not to fight. The A.M.P.C. were consequently regarded as 
a non-combatant corps. Periods of training at the Centres were very short and 
designed to instil discipline and make the men fit for.a hard day’s work in the 
shortest possible time. 

It was not long before there was a regular flow of companies from training 
centres to the B.E.F. in France, where they were employed on the Line of Communi- 
cations and as far forward as the aerodromes of the Advanced Air Striking Force 
and the Air Component. Nevertheless, the supply of labour in France was still 
very short ; and constant representations on the subject were being made by the 
French Government, as there were still Regular units of the B.E.F. on the L. of C. 
which were badly needed at the front. It was_decided, therefore, to double the 
number of training centres for the A.M.P.C. in the United Kingdom. This decision 
had scarcely been made when the Germans invaded the Low Countries. 


The organization of the Pioneer units has always been elastic, the number of 
sections in a company, and of companies in a group varying in accordance with the 
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locality and nature of the jobs in hand. The section was a sergeant’s command of 
25 men. The company was a Major’s command, and the group a Lieut.-Colonel’s. 


One of the most interesting of the training centres was that formed early in the 
War for the training of alien companies, consisting mainly of refugees from Central 
Europe who had sought refuge in England during the pre-War years. A number 
of these companies did excellent service in France before the evacuation. They 
contained many men highly qualified in all walks of life. 


During the retreat through France nearly all the Pioneer companies were 
absorbed into one or other of the improvised forces which helped to delay the 
German advance. Every man acquired a rifle and all the companies gave a good 
account of themselves, some suffering heavy casualties. One company was virtually 
wiped out when an ammunition train was blown up by German dive-bombers at 
Rennes, while another fought a fine rearguard action on the Seine southward of 
Rouen. The task of the latter was made very hazardous by the fact that the French 
blew up the bridge at Pont de l’Ache when the company was still on the far bank. 
There was a heavy casualty list later when the overcrowded s.s. “ Lancastria ”’ 
was bombed and sunk off St. Nazaire. 


In common with the rest of our Army, the evacuation from France entailed 
many problems of re-organization for the Pioneers. There was first the collection 
and sorting of individuals and remnants of companies who reached England by 
hundreds of ships and at scores of points on the coast. Then came their. re-formation 
into companies and groups in Commands. At the same time new homes had to be 
found for the training centres, as the majority of these were on the East Coast and 
consequently in the front line of possible invasion. One centre, which was composed 
almost entirely of aliens, was moved overnight- from East Kent to Devonshire. 
A number of the groups which consisted mainly of reservists were immediately 
switched to Home Defence. 


In a surprisingly short time Centres again started turning out fresh companies 
from their new locations, often under conditions of extreme discomfort. Of the 
extra training centres authorized in the Spring, only two had begun to function 
at the time of the evacuation. The remainder were only in cadre form at the old 
centres and these were now disbanded andvabsorbed. 


About this time the title of A.M.P.C. was changed to The Pioneer Corps, and 
His Majesty appointed Field-Marshal Lord Milne as its first Colonel Commandant. 
Evacuations, first from France and then from Norway, gave the Corps an increase 
in the number of its alien companies, and Czech, Spanish and Italian companies 
were formed. 


By midsummer, 1940, only a few Pioneer companies were overseas, but a big 
expansion was taking place in the Middle East as a result of the entry of Italy into 
the war. More Palestinian and Cypriot companies were formed and, in addition, 
companies from the Sudan and Mauritius. A large number of officers and N.C.O.s 
had to be found by the Pioneer Corps in the United Kingdom not only for all these 
but also to provide a pool of officers for the control of Egyptian civilian labour 
working at ports such as Suez and Port Sudan. 

With the re-formation of the units of the B.E.F. and the expansion of the 
Army at home, demands from Commands for Pioneer companies for every kind of 
work grew continually. The principal users were still the Engineer, Ordnance and 
Supply services, but there were many others. Especially was this the case during 
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the blitz of 1940-41, when many companies did splendid work in the clearing of 
bombed sites. Os 

It had been agreed in principle that the Pioneers should be armed. As rifles 
became available, one was allotted to every man and a short course was added to 
the curriculum of training centres. Just as, early in the War, the label ‘“ non- 
combatant ” proved to be inappropriate as applied to the Pioneer Corps, so later 
on did the term “ unskilled labour.” Many companies, for instance, were employed 
by the Royal Engineers on Works, and many of their men, working originally under 
R.E. supervision, eventually themselves became so skilled at particular trades 
(such as bricklaying, joinery, plumbing, etc.) that they needed no supervision. 
Such men, being Pioneers, were not at first eligible for a trade test, however skilful 
they became ; but this anomaly was later remedied, and many qualified for trade 
pay while employed on special jobs. 

Pioneer Corps activities were by no means always confined to the Army. In 
addition to the aid to Civil Defence previously referred to, many companies did 
valuable work for the Ministry of Home Security and for the Ministry of Agriculture’s 
land reclamation schemes. Work was also done both for the Royal Navy and Royal 
Air Force, not only in remote and comfortless parts of the United Kingdom but also 
in Iceland. ; 

During 1941 and 1942 the field of recruitment expanded over much of Africa 
to supply the needs of the Middle East. Many companies were formed in East 
Africa and the High Commissioners’ territories, natives of Basutoland, Bechuanaland 
and Swaziland offering themselves in large numbers. For all of these officers and 
N.C.O.s had to be found, principally from England. Later, they had also to be 
provided for companies forming in West Africa. 

In the Middle East the labour problem for the Army was tackled early in the 
War by the formation of Palestinian and Cypriot companies. A strong Palestinian 
company did excellent service in France before being safely evacuated. The Indian 
Army had early started its own Pioneer Corps, and much of it has served in the 
Middle East, Iraq, Persia and Burma. Palestinian and Cypriot companies continued 
to recruit steadily, but unfortunately these companies lost heavily in Greece and 
Crete. 

Before concluding, reference is due to three wings of the Pioneer Corps which 
are of importance. These are :— 

(a) the Army Fire-fighting Wing, which is responsible for all the Army 
fire-fighting services ; 

(6) the Salvage Wing, which is responsible for all Army salvage and has 
saved the country very large sums of money ; 

(c) the Prisoners of War Wing, which jis concerned with matters relating 
to our own and enemy prisoners. 

Much has happened since June, 1940, when the “battling Amps” and 
“fighting Pioneers” were acclaimed in the daily Press for their deeds in France. 
Not much publicity has been given to them since‘then. Many Pioneers have gained 
decorations in spite of the fact that their duties do not normally take them into the 
front line. Not least among these were the George Cross and George Medal awarded 
to Corporal Scully and Lieutenant Chittenden for outstanding and prolonged 
courage in saving life from bombed buildings during an air raid on Liverpool. 





4 CORRESPONDENCE 


(Correspondence is invited on subjects which have been dealt with in the Journal, or 
which are of general interest to the Services. Correspondents are requested to put their views 
as concisely as possible, but publication of letters will be dependent on the space available in 
each number of the Journal.—EnIiTor.) 


To the Editor of the R.U.S.I. Journal. 
EMPLOYMENT AFTER DEMOBILIZATION 


S1r,—In his interesting article on training soldiers for demobilization, Mr. Charles 
ffoulkes writes of the returned Service man of 1918-19: ‘‘ One can realize how much 
bitter feeling, despair and fear of unemployment might have been lessened if the 
demobilized man had felt that he had in his hands a craft which would be of some 
practical use.”’ 

From this it might be inferred that towards the end of the last war there were no 
trade-teaching facilities; this was not so. 


There were some excellent instructional workshops in Brighton, close to the large 
convalescent depot ; the late Queen Alexandra took a great interest in them and, I think, 
they bore her name. There may, of course, have been others in different parts of the 
kingdom, but I only know of the existence of these and visited them frequently. 


The number of men under instruction was most discouraging ; only an infinitesimal 
proportion of those eligible for instruction availed themselves of the opportunity of 
learning a trade and, notwithstanding frequent exhortations, the percentage of trainees 
remained disappointingly low. 

This meagre result was attributed partly to the hospitality of the Brightonians, who 
provided other attractions, but chiefly to the attitude of the relatives of the convales- 
cents themselves, who, so it was reported, discouraged them from learning a trade .on 
the ground that this would be used as an excuse for diminishing their disability 
pensions. This allegation is, of course, incapable of proof, though there was a good deal of 
evidence in its support. It may therefore be advisable to be on the look-out for similar 
opposition to an admirable scheme. 

F, S. Ross, 


26th December, 1943. Major-General. 


UNITED SERVICES COLLEGE 


To the Editor of the R.U.S.I. Journal. 

Str,—Some readers of the R.U.S.I. Journal will know that the United Services 
College existed at Westward Ho from 1874 till the summer term of 1904. This school 
was founded to give an inexpensive public school education to the sons of Service officers, 
but not exclusively to such boys. 

Westward Ho in many ways proved an ideal locality for such a school but, owing 
to difficulties connected with the lease of the buildings and other causes, it was considered 
advisable to move the U.S.C. nearer London. For two years the College was situated 
at Harpenden, and then in the Autumn of 1906 it was moved to permanent quarters 
at Windsor. In 1912 the name of the school was changed to the Imperial Service College, 
and under the very able headmastership of Mr. E. G. A. Beckwith the school expanded 
in numbers considerably. It is perhaps interesting to note that of the boys educated 
at Westward Ho five won the Victoria Cross and, outside the Services, Rudyard Kipling 
became the most famous Old Boy. The foregoing details are very scanty and do 
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insufficient justice to the ‘‘ Stalky & Co.” school, which has given the country so many 
distinguished soldiers. _ 

At various periods the College found itself in financial straits, and a crisis in this 
respect arose at the beginning of the present war. The Governing Council of the College 
decided that the only way of continuing the I.S.C. was for it to amalgamate with 
Haileybury, and this fusion was carried into effect. 


The late Mr. Patrick Y. Alexander gave both the U.S.C. and the I.S.C. financial 
assistance and practical encouragement to study aeronautics. It might be said that 
the U.S.C. at Windsor was one of the first schools in the United Kingdom to take an 
interest in flying. 

It is an interesting suggestion made in the R.U.S.I. Journal that a United Services 
College should be formed at Oxford or Cambridge. To put forward another view, would 
it be practical for two public schools located near each other in various parts of the 
country to recast their curriculum so that one of the schools specialized in general educa- 
tion for boys (junior and middle school) up to the end of their 16th year. On reaching 
17 years of age boys would be able to join the-senior school for training in subjects 
pertaining to citizenship and the three Services, remaining two or three years according 
to the Government’s policy of recruitment for the Services. The senior school would 
have a ‘‘ Service’ headmaster. Boys from any school on reaching the age of 17 would 
be eligible for entry into one of such United Services Colleges, provided they were 
medically fit and had reached a prescribed standard of education. A number of vacancies 
could with advantage be allotted to boys from the Dominions and Colonies. 


There may be many practical difficulties in the above suggestion, but, on the other 
hand, it may contain the germ of a scheme which might prove useful to both the country 
and public schools. ; 


: H. A. Tapp, 
18th January, 1944. Colonel. 





GENERAL SERVICE NOTES 


HIGH COMMAND APPOINTMENTS. 
The following High Command appointments have been announced :— 
EXPEDITIONARY FoRCES IN THE UNITED KiNGDom. 


General D. D. Eisenhower (U.S.A.) to be Supreme Allied Commander of the British 
and United States expeditionary forces organizing in the United Kingdom for the 
liberation of Europe. 

Under General Eisenhower :— 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder, G.C.B., to be Deputy Supreme Commander. 

Admiral Sir Bertram Ramsay, K.C.B., M.V.O., to be Allied Naval Commander- 
in-Chief. 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory, K.C.B., D.S.O., A.F.C., to be 

Allied Air Commander-in-Chief. 

General Sir Bernard Montgomery, K.C.B., D.S.O., to be Commander-in-Chief 
of the British Group of Armies. 
Lieut.-General Omar Bradley (U.S.A.), to command the United States Army 
in the Field. 
MEDITERRANEAN AND MIDDLE EAstT. 

General Sir Henry Maitland Wilson to be Supreme Allied Commander, Mediterranean 
Theatre. 

Under General Wilson :— 

. Lieut.-General J. Devers (U.S.A) to be Deputy Supreme Commander, and to 
be Commander of the American forces in the Mediterranean. 


General Sir Bernard Paget, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C., to be Commander-in-Chief, 
Middle East. 


General the Hon. Sir Harold Alexander, GiC.B.,-CS.1., DS:0., MG., to be 
Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies in Italy. 


Lieut.-General I. C. Eaker (U.S.A.) to be Commander of the Allied Air Forces 
in the Mediterranean. 


CADET CORPS 


On 9th November, 1943, in the House of Lords, the Duke of Montrose called attention 
to the desirability of further collaboration between the three cadet organizations repre- 
senting the Navy, Army and Air Force. After several Peers had spoken, the Earl of 
Munster, replying for the Government, said that the strength of the cadet organizations 
had expanded to the figure of 400,000, and they performed not only their primary 
functions of training for entry to the Services, but also a high civic function. They 
were undoubtedly instilling into the boys that self-discipline and sense of personal 
responsibility which, beside fitting them for his Majesty’s Services, did a great deal to 
check any tendency to juvenile delinquency. He agreed that instruction and equipment 
should be economized, and duplication of effort avoided through collaboration. 


A great deal had already been done in that direction through the inter-Services 
committee, which had been in operation now for nearly two years. In the Summer 
an inter-Service cadet camp was held, and provided highly encouraging lessons. But each 
of the three Services worked very differently from each other, and the Service cadet corps 
must to a great extent conform and be built up on the needs of their different Services. 
It would not be possible, therefore, at the moment to make any radical change in the 
organization of the pre-Service corps. They must be, as in the past, administered by the 
Service departments. Perfect co-ordination must be kept in view as an ideal. 

The future need of pre-Service organizations must necessarily depend on the post-war 


requirements of the three Services which, at the present time, could not easily be 
assessed. But he could say that it was the Government’s intention to maintain the 
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pre-Service cadet organizations fér the three Services on a voluntary basis after the con- 
clusion of the War. Financial provision would have to be made on whatever scale was 
possible or desirable. It was also intended to continue these corps as a valuable part of the 
national organization for the service of youth in future years. 


WAR MEDALS 

AFRICA SERVICE MEDAL.—The King has approved of steps being taken for the 
institution of a South African medal—the Africa Service Medal—to be awarded to all 
members of the Union defence forces or other uniformed services of the Union who attested 
for service in Africa before 13 May, 1943, the day on which Africa was finally cleared of 
‘the enemy. 

Men and women of all ranks will be eligible. The distinctive ribbon will be of 
orange of the same shade as the flash hitherto worn on epaulettes by African Service 
Volunteers, with the green and gold springbok colours in vertical stripes on either side. 
The medal, which will not be struck before the cessation of hostilities, will be of silver 
and will represent the map of Africa. One side will bear the inscription “‘ Africa Service 
Medal ”’ and the other a leaping springbok. 


AFRICA STAR.—Provisional instructions were approved by the Army Council last 
November for the issue of the Africa Star, ribbon and clasps, which the King has instituted 
“to commemorate the expulsion of the enemy from the continent of Africa.” 

The Africa Star will have priority over the 1939-43 Star, concerning which instructions 
would be issued at a later date. No person will be entitled to both the Africa Star and the 
1939-43 Star. 

The ribbons of the Africa Star will be worn immediately after the ribbon of prior war 
medals. Itis pale buff colour, with a central vertical red stripe and two narrower stripes, 
one dark blue and the other light blue. The background is intended as a symbol of the 
desert, the central red stripe stands for the Army, the dark blue stripe for the Naval 
Forces and the Merchant Navy, and the light blue stripe for the Air Force. The ribbon 
is to be worn with the dark blue stripe farthest from the left shoulder. 

Officers and other ranks of the following classes will be eligible for the Star :— 

All officers and other ranks of the British, Dominion, Colonial and Indian 

Forces ; 

Nursing officers ; 
Officers and other ranks of the A.T.S. ; 
V.A.D. officers and members. 

To qualify for an award, individals must have been taken on the strength of a 
unit. or formation for an appropriate period in a qualifying command. The Star is 
instituted for service in certain operational commands in the Middle East and Africa 
from the date of the entry of Italy into the war on 10 June, 1940, up to the date of the 
cessation of operations against the enemy in North Africa on 12 May, 1943, both dates 
inclusive. 

Service in the following will qualify for the award :— 

NortTH AFRICA (troops under North Africa Force Headquarters and Middle East 

Command, excluding formations not West of the Suez Canal and the Red Sea) from 

10 June, 1940, to 12 May, 1943. 

ABYSSINIA from 10 June, 1940, to 27 November, 1941 (including attacks on 

Moyale, Elwak and Kassala), Italian Somaliland and Eritrea. (All troops in these 

operations under the command of General Cunningham and General Platt.) 

BRITISH SOMALILAND from 4 August, 1940, to 19 August, 1940. 
Matta from 10 June, 1940, to 12 May, 1943. 

An initial free issue of 2} inches of the material sufficient to make up two medal 
ribbons and of two clasps will be made to all ranks when their entitlement has been 
authorized. The clasps will be plated with rhodium before issue. 
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A silver emblem in the form of an Arabic 8 for members of the Eighth Army and 
in the form of an Arabic. 1. for members of the First Army will be worn on the ribbon 
to denote the award of a clasp to the Africa Star. This award will be restricted to service 
in the Eighth or First Armies respectively in the period fror1 23 October, 1942, to 21 May, 
1943, both dates inclusive. Only one clasp will be granted to any individual. In the 
event of a double qualification, the clasp for the Army in which qualifying service was 
initiated «ll be worn. 

A consolidated Army Council Instruction with full conditions for both the Africa 
Star and the 1939-43 Star would be issued later and would include details of procedure 
regarding prisoners of war, missing, all entitled personnel not now serving, and also 
doubtful cases. j 

THE 1939-43 STAR.—Provisional instructions for the issue of the ribbon of the 
1939-43 Star were contained in an Army Council Instruction issued in January. 

These explain that in the Army the 1939-43 Star will rank after fhe Africa Star and 
that no one may receive both. No person who is entitled to the Africa Star will be 
awarded the 1939-43 Star. 

The ribbon is of dark blue, red, and light blue in three equal vertical stripes. The 
dark blue stripe is intended to mark the service of the Royal Navy and Merchant Navy, 
the red stripe that of the Ariny, and the light blue stripe that of the R.A.F. The ribbon 
will be worn with the dark blue stripe farthest from the left shoulder and immediately 
after the ribbon of prior war medals. 

The 1939-43 Star will be granted to all officers and other ranks of the United Kingdom 
and colonial forces ; nursing officers ; officers and other ranks of the A.T.S.; and V.A.D. 
’ officers and members. 

To qualify for the award an individual must have been on the strength of a unit 
or formation in one or more of the following qualifying commands for the periods indicated.: 
The Star will be granted to begin with to the personnel already mentioned who between 
September 3, 1939, and December 31, 1943, inclusive, either :— 

(a) Shall have aggregated six months’ service in any one or more of the following 
operational commands between the dates set opposite each command :— 





OPERATION. FROM To 





France 


Norway 

Belgium 

Holland ce ais bas 
North-West Frontier, India 
Greece and Crete 

Iraq... 

Syria 

Persia 

Hong-kong... 

Malaya 

China 

Burma 

New Guinea 

Madagascar 

Sicily 

Italy 


Sept. 3, 1939 
April 14, 1940 
May 10, 1940 
May 12, 1940 

Jan. I, 1940 
March 10, 1941 
April Lo, 1941 

8, 1941 

. 25, 1941 

. 8% 1941 

. 8, 1941 

oo FE; \AGax 

: If, 164% 
March 7, 1942 

May 5, 1942 
July 10, 1943 
Sept. 3, 1943 





June 19, 1940 
June 8, 1940 
June 19, 1940 
May: 13, 1940 
. 31, 1942 

31, 1941 

1941 

1941 

1941 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1943 

1943 

Nov. 5, 1942 
Aug. 17, 1943 


Dec. 31, 1943 





Time spent as a prisoner of war in any of the above up to December 31, 1943, counts. 
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Or (6) shall have taken part in any of the operations defined above and before the 
completion of six months’ qualifying service in the area shall have :—(i) Won an honour, 
decoration or mention in despatches for services in such operations ; or (ii) died on service, 
or (iii) been evacuated as a result of wounds or sickness arising out of service, the sickness 
not being due to misconduct. 


Or (c) being enrolled in the Maritime R.A., or while serving with the A.A. Defence 
of Merchant Shipping, or A.A. L.M.G. troops for the defence of ships in Government 
service, shall have completed six months’ sea-going duty in dangerous waters. 


The expression ‘‘ dangerous waters ”’ shall include the following areas :—(a) From 
September 3, 1939.—The Atlantic Ocean, including home waters and the North Sea; 
the Baltic; the Arctic Ocean between Greenland and longitude 70 deg. E.; and that 
part of the Indian Ocean lying south of 15 deg. south and west of 55 deg. east. (b) From 
June 1, 1940.—As in (i) with the addition of the Pacific Ocean and the rest of the Indian 
Ocean. (c) From June 10, 1940.—Anywhere at sea. 


The qualifications given above apply to the more straightforward cases of entitle- 
ment, It is also intended that service in certain operations and in commando raids shall 
qualify in itself for the 1939-43 Star. Full details will be published later, as also will 
details of procedure regarding prisoners of war, missing, all entitled personnel not now 
serving, and doubtful cases. 


Victoria Cross.—During the year 1943, 28 awards of the Victoria Cross were made. 
Of these, 15 were awarded to men from the British Isles, 7 to Australians, 4 to Indians, 
and 2 to members of the New Zealand forces. 


o 











NAVY NOTES 
GREAT BRITAIN 
H.M. THE KING 

A message of congratulation was sent by the King to the Commander-in-Chief, 
Home Fleet, on the sinking of the German battle cruiser ‘‘ Scharnhorst ’’ on 26th December, 
saying :— 

““ Well done, ‘ Duke of York,’ and all of you. I am proud of you.” 
FIRST AND PRINCIPAL Nava A.D.C. 

It was announced in the London Gazette on 19th November, that in pursuance of 
His Majesty’s pleasure, Admiral Sir Percy L. H. Noble, K.C.B., C.V.O., had been appointed 
First and Principal Naval Aide-de-Camp to the King, to date 21st October, 1943, in 
succession to the late Admiral of the Fleet Sir Dudley Pound. 





APPOINTMENTS 
The following appointments were announced by the Admiralty on 18th November, 


1943 -— 
Rear-Admiral A. D. Read has recently assumed command of a Cruiser Squadron. 
Rear-Admiral L. V. Morgan has relieved Rear-Admiral C. S. Holland as Director 

of the Signal Department at the Admiralty. 

Rear-Admiral Holland will shortly leave to take up a shore appointment abroad. 

Rear-Admiral R. R. McGrigor and Rear-Admiral J. W. A. Waller have also recently 
assumed shore appointments abroad. 

Marta DockyarD.—It was announced on 22nd November that Rear-Admiral 
K. H. L. Mackenzie, Superintendent of Malta Dockyard since 1939, had been succeeded 
by Rear-Admiral P. K. Kekewich. : 

Ecypti1an Ports.—It was announced from Alexandria on 26th October that Vice- 
Admiral K. E. L. Creighton had been nominated to the post of Director-General of the 
Ports and Lights Administration, Egypt, in succession to the late Vice-Admiral Sir 
Gerard Wells. 

The following were announced by the Admiralty on 21st January :— 

Vice-Admiral A. J. Power, K.C.B., C.V.O., 
-Rear-Admiral Clement Moody, C.B., and 
Rear-Admiral A. W. La T. Bisset 

to sea-going commands. 

Rear-Admiral J. M. Mansfield, D.S.C., to the command of the Cruiser Squadron 
formerly commanded by Rear-Admiral C. H. J. Harcourt, C.B., C.B.E. Rear-Admiral 
Harcourt will shortly take up a shore appointment at home. 

Rear-Admiral H. R. G. Kinahan, C.B.E., to relieve Rear-Admiral H. T. C.Walker, C.B., 
as Director of Personal Services. Rear-Admiral Walker will shortly be given another 
appointment. 

Vice-Admiral H. B. Rawlings, C.B., O.B.E., and 

Vice-Admiral A. M. Peters, C.B., D.S.C., 
to shore appointments abroad. 

It was announced on 2nd February that the King had approved the following 
appointments :— 

Vice-Admiral Sir Algernon U. Willis, K.C.B., D.S.O., to be a Lord Commissioner 
of the Admiralty and Chief of Naval Personnel, in succession to Admiral Sir William 
J. Whitworth, K.C.B., D.S.O., who will shortly be given another ‘appointment. 

Rear-Admiral C. H. J. Harcourt, C.B., C.B.E., to be Naval Secretary to the First 
Lord, in succession to Rear-Admiral F. H. G. Dalrymple-Hamilton, C.B., who will shortly 
leave to assume a seagoing command. 
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Rear-Admiral Richard Shelley, C.B.E., has been given a shore appointment abroad. 

DirEctoR OF NavaL Con$rruction.—It was announced on 31st January that 
Mr Charles S. Lillicrap would shortly succeed Sir Stanley Goodall as Director of Naval 
Construction. Sir Stanley Goodall will retain the position of Assistant Controller for 
Warship Production, which he has also held for fifteen months. 


PROMOTIONS ; 
The following were announced in the London Gazette on 19th November :— 
Admiral Sir John C. Tovey, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., to be Admiral of the Fleet, 


Vice-Admiral Sir Lionel Wells, K.C.B., D.S.O., promoted to Admiral, 
Rear-Admiral Arthur M. Peters, C.B., D.S.C., promoted to Vice-Admiral, 


all to date 22nd October, 1943. 

On 24th November, 1943, the Admiralty announced that Rear-Admiral (Acting 
Vice-Admiral) Henry B. Rawlings, C.B., O.B.E., had been promoted to Vice-Admiral 
in H.M. Fleet, to date 7th November, 1943. 

On goth December, 1943, the Admiralty announced that Vice-Admiral Sir Ralph 
Leatham, K.C.B., had been promoted to Admiral in H.M. Fleet, and Rear-Admiral 
Robert L. Burnett, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., to Vice-Admiral in H.M. Fleet. 

The following promotions in H.M. Fleet were announced with effect from 
31st December, 1943 :— 

Vice-Admiral Sir William J. Whitworth, K.C.B., D.S.O., to Admiral. 

Rear-Admiral Frank H. Pegram, C.B., D.S.O., to Vice-Admiral. 

Rear-Admiral (Acting Vice-Admiral) Louis H. K. Hamilton, C.B., D.S.O., to 
Vice-Admiral. 

Rear-Admiral Irvine Gordon Glennie, C.B., to Vice-Admiral. 

The following promotions to Rear-Admiral in H.M. Fleet have been approved, to 
date 8th January, 1944 :— 

Captain Henry J. Egerton, A.D.C. 

Captain William E. Parry, C.B., A.D.C. 

Captain Richard Shelley, C.B.E., A.D.C. 

Captain Charles H. L. Woodhouse, C.B., A.D.C. 

Captain (Commodore 1st Class) Henry C. Bovell, C.B.E., D.S.O., A.D.C. 

Captain Leslie H. Ashmore. 

Captain (Commodore 1st Class) John G. L. Dundas, C.B.E. 

Engineer Captain B. J. H. Wilkinson, C.B.E., has been promoted to Engineer Rear- 
Admiral, to date 11th November, 1943. 

Captain (E) C. W. S. Gibson has been promoted to Rear-Admiral (E), to date 
11th November, 1943. 

By Order in Council of 28th October, Surgeon Captain (D) Edward E. Fletcher, 
C.B.E., who was retained on the active list by Order in Council of 11th March, 1943, 
after attaining the age for compulsory retirement, was advanced, in view of the increased 
scope of his duties caused by the war, to the rank of Acting Surgeon Rear-Admiral (D), 
with effect from 15th June, 1943. This was the first promotion of an officer to the rank of 
Surgeon Rear-Admiral (D). 

Honours AND AWARDS 


ORDER OF THE BATH 


On 5th January, it was announced that the following promotion had been made for 
good services rendered in the pursuit and destruction of the ‘ Scharnhorst” on 
26th December, 1943 :— 

G.C.B.—Vice-Admiral (Acting Admiral) Sir Bruce Austin Fraser, K.C.B., K.B.E. 


F 
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ORDER OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
K.B.E.—The following appointments were announced on the dates indicated :— 
Vice-Admiral (Acting Admiral) Sir Bertram Home Ramsay, K.C.B., M.V.O. (retired), 
for distinguished services in the planning and execution of operations which led to the 
capture of Sicily by Allied Forces. (22nd December, 1943.) 


Vice-Admiral Robert Lindsay Burnett, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., for good services 
rendered in the pursuit and destruction of the ‘“‘ Scharnhorst ” on 26th December, 1943, 
for great determination and skill throughout the action, and in twice driving off the 
enemy, thus saving the convoy. (5th January, 1944.) 


C.B.E.—The following appointments were announced on the dates indicated :— 


Captain J. I. Hallett, D.S.O., R.N., for zealous and valuable service as Naval Officer 
in Charge, Chittagong. (10th November, 1943.) 


Paymaster Captain R. V. Brockman, R.N., for distinguished service as Secretary 
to the late Admiral of the Fleet Sir Dudley Pound, First Sea Lord. (17th November, 1943.) 


For distinguished services in the planning and execution of operations which led 
to the capture of Sicily by Allied Forces: Vice-Admiral R. H. C. Hallifax, C.B., Vice- 
Admiral A. Poland, D.S.O. (retired), Rear-Admiral F. Burges Watson, D.S.O. (retired), 
Commodore, 2nd Class, D. C. Brock, O.B.E. (retired), Commodore, 2nd Class, C. E. 
Douglas-Pennant, D.S.C., R.N., Captain T. M. Brownrigg, O.B.E., R.N., Captain E. W. L. 
Longley-Cook, R.N., and Captain J. A. Grindle, R.N. (22nd December, 1943.) 

Captain W. E. Banks, D.S.C., R.N., for courage and undaunted devotion to duty. 
(22nd December, 1943.) 


Captain R. L. M. Edwards, R.N., for distinguished services at Malta during the 
preparation and launching of the offensive against Sicily. (12th January, 1944.) 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE ORDER 
The following were awarded a Second Bar to the D.S.O. on the dates shown :— 


Lieutenant D. S. R. Martin, D.S.O., R.N., for outstanding courage, enterprise and 
skill in a successful patrol in H.M. submarine ‘‘ Tuna.’”’ (3rd November, 1943.) 


Captain R. M. J. Hutton, D.S.O., R.N., for gallant and distinguished services and 
untiring devotion to duty in operations which led to the capture of Sicily by Allied 
Forces. (22nd December, 1943.) 

GEORGE CROSS 

It was announced on 24th November that the King had awarded the George 

Cross to :—George Preston Stronach, Chief Officer, Merchant Navy. 


When his ship was in harbour she was attacked from the air and caught fire. There 
was a large consignment of petrol and ammunition on board, which was exploding all 
the time, and in spite of strenuous efforts she had to be abandoned. The Master was 
killed. The Chief Officer, who had been rendered unconscious, recovered and in the 
full knowledge that she was likely to blow up at any moment stayed in the burning 
vessel searching for survivors for an hour and 20 minutes. His action equals any in 
the annals of the Merchant Navy for great and unselfish heroism and determination in 
the face of overwhelming odds. 

NEW YEAR Honours 
The following were included in the New Year Honours conferred by the King :— 
G.C.B.—Admiral Sir William M. James, M.P. 


K.C.B.—Vice-Admiral A. J. Power, Paymaster Rear-Admiral W. E. H. Jolly, 
Lieutenant-General T. L. Hunton, R.M. 


_ C.B.—Vice-Admiral T.°B. Drew (retired), Rear-Admiral H. T. C. Walker, Rear- 
Admiral C. Moody, Rear-Admiral R. R. McGrigor, Major-General A. M. Craig, R.M., 
Captain C. E. Lambe, R.N. 
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C.M.G.—Captain H. D. Owen, R.N., Naval Attache, H.M. Embassy, Lisbon. 

G.B.E.—Admiral Sir Percy L. H. Noble. 

K.B.E.—Vice-Admiral St. Aubyn B. Wake (retired), Vice-Admiral R. H. O. Lane- 
Pocle (retired), Rear-Admiral (Commodore, 2nd Class, R.N.R.) Cecil Nugent (retired), 
Rear-Admiral (Commodore, 2nd Class, R.N.R.) O. H. Dawson (retired). 

C.B.E.—Engineer Rear-Admiral T. E. Aitkenhead, R.N. (retired), Major-General 
N. K. Jolley R.M.; Captain (Commodore, 1st Class) M. M. Denny, R.N., Captain 
(Commodore, 2nd Class) B. C. S. Martin, R.N., Captain R. W. Blacklock, R.N. (retired), 
Captain A. E. M. B. Cunninghame-Graham, R.N., Captain J. S. Hammill, R.N. (retired), 
Captain J. M. Howson, R.N., Captain R. N. Suter, R.N. (retired), Captain R. G. H. 
Linzee, R.N. (retired), Captain G. H. Roberts, R.N., Engineer Captain G. D. Campbell, 
R.N. (retired), Captain (E) C. A. Shaw, R.N., Surgeon Captain H.'B. Parker, R.N. 
(retired), Paymaster Captain A. F. Cooper, R.N. (retired), Paymaster Captain 
P. D’Evelyn Marks, R.N. (retired), Paymaster Captain L. A. Ritchie, R.N., Instructor 
Captain A. F. Akhurst, R.N., Mrs. E. V. Welby, Superintendent, W.R.N:S. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Gilbert Blane Medal.—At a meeting of the Council of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England in November, the Gilbert Blane Medal was presented by the Medical Director- 
General, Surgeon Vice-Admiral Sir Sheldon Dudley, to Surgeon Commander D. P. 
Gurd, R.N. 

Royal Society Medal.—The King has approved the recommendation by the Council 
of the Royal Society for the award of one of the two Royal Medals of the Society for 1943 
to Sir Harold Spencer Jones, F.R.S., the Astronomer Royal, for his determination of 
the solar parallax and of other fundamental astronomical constants. 


Newman Prize -—The Newman Memorial Prize for 1943 has been awarded to 

Lieutenant (E) W. B. Stead, R.N., H.M.S. ‘ Duke of York.” 
PERSONNEL 

OFFICERS’ CLOTHING.—From Ist January, 1944, naval officers serving in shore 
establishments at home have been supplied with coupons, like officers in the Army and 
Royal Air Force, to surrender for the purchase of clothing. Separate arrangements, 
details of which have not been made public, are being made for those serving afloat. 
Formerly all naval officers were outside the system of clothing coupons, and were merely 
required to sign a certificate that the articles were for Service use. 


LEAVE BurEAu.—The Naval Officers’ Leave Bureau, started in Edinburgh in 1941, 
has extended its activities to London, and an office has been opened at the premises of 
R. W. Forsyth, Ltd., Vigo House, 115, Regent Street, W.1, where offers of hospitality 
should be addressed to the Honorary Secretary. 


EDUCATION OF OFFICERS’ Sons.—The governing body of Lancing College proposes 
to award special exhibitions for sons of officers and ex-officers of the Royal Navy and 
Marines, R.N.R., and R.N.V.R., and two such exhibitions (which reduce the statutory 
fees to {100 a year) will be awarded annually in the summer term. Candidates must 
be within the ages of 12 and 14 in the year in which they join the College. Entries should 
be sent to the Headmaster, Lancing College, Moor Park, Ludlow, Shropshire, where the 
College is established until its return after the war to Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex. 

A fund has been registered for educating at Cheltenham College the sons of engineers 
who lost their lives as a direct result of war, or who become seriously disabled by enemy 
action. The sons of engineers or those working in that capacity in any branch of the 
Admiralty and Admiralty establishments, Royal Navy and Reserves, Royal Marines or 
Merchant Navy, irrespective of rank, are eligible for consideration. The address of the 
Secretary of the fund is at the College, Cheltenham. 


SERVICES OF CHAPLAINS.—Speaking on 8th December, the Chaplain of the Fleet, 
the Ven. J. K. Wilson, said that out of about four hundred Church of England chaplains 
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serving with the Navy, seven (including five of the R.N.V.R.) had been mentioned in 
despatches ; one, of the R.N.V.R., had been awarded the D.S.O.; three (also of the 
R.N.V.R.) the D.S.C. ; and five (two with the R.N.V.R.) the O.B.E. Fourteen chaplains 
had given their lives for their country, one was missing, and one a prisoner of war. In 
addition to the awards mentioned, the heroism of the Rev. Christopher C. Tanner when 
the cruiser ‘“ Fiji’”’ was sunk in 1941, during the evacuation of Crete, earned him the 
Albert Medal. 


SUBMARINE SHRINE OF REMEMBRANCE —The Submarine Branch of the Royal 
Navy now has, as its Shrine of Remembrance, a memorial chapel at the Submarine 
Depot, Fort Blockhouse, Gosport. In the chapel is kept a Roll of Honour upon which 
are inscribed the names of all officers and men who have lost their lives in submarines 
in both peace and war. 

With the exception of its outer walls, the chapel has been constructed wholly by 
the submarine crews themselves. 


The Submarine Depot also possesses another beautiful church—the Church of 
St. Ambrose—which is used for ordinary services. On the walls are displayed in their 
proper heraldic colouring the badges of all submarines which have taken part in this 
war. The badges of submarines in which V.C.s have been awarded are placed on the 
pulpit. All the decorations and appointments of this church are the gifts of either 
submarine staffs or their relatives. 


ROYAL NAVAL VOLUNTEER RESERVE 
Tributes to the efficiency of the R.N.V.R. were paid by Mr. A..V. Alexander, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Andrew Cunningham, First Sea Lord, 
and Admiral of the Fleet Sir John Tovey, Commander-in-Chief at the Nore, at the 
twenty-fifth annual reunion luncheon of the R.N.V.R. (Auxiliary Patrol) Club on 
14th December. 


Mr. Alexander said that never was there a period when the small unit had been 
so much used and so valued. There were now over 2,000 R.N.V.R. officers in individual 
commands. There were 21 in command of destroyers, nearly 50 in command of frigates 
and corvettes, and over goo units of the Coastal Forces were commanded by R.N.V.R. 
officers ; 94 per cent. of the officers in the Coastal Forces were R.N.V.R. officers. We 
could not possibly have done without this magnificent resurgence to the sea service 
from the R.N.V.R., whose officers now numbered two and a half times the number of 
Royal Navy officers and five times the number of R.N.R. officers. 


Admiral of the Fleet Sir John Tovey said that in the Home Fleet at least 60 per 


cent. of the officers were from the R.N.V.R., and he had been as satisfied as any 
Commander-in-Chief could be with the efficiency of that Fleet. 


ROYAL MARINES 

The Admiralty announced on 13th December that the title of Adjutant General 
Royal Marines, had been altered to General Officer Commanding, Royal Marines. 

Colonel Commandant (temporary Brigadier) A. M. Craig, O.B.E., has been promoted 
to Major-General. (3rd October, 1943). 

Colonel Commandant (temporary Brigadier) (acting Major-General) H. R. Lambert, 
C.B.E., D.S.C., A.D.C., has been promoted to Major-General. (zoth November, 1943). 

In pursuance of His Majesty’s pleasure, Colonel Commandant (temporary Brigadier) 
(acting Major-General) H. W. Simpson, D.S.O., has been appointed Royal Marine 
Aide-de-Camp to the King, in place of Major-General H. R. Lambert, C.B.E., D.S.C. 





DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 


AUSTRALIA 
REPAIRS AND CONSTRUCTION.—Mr. Makin, Minister for the Navy; announces that 
for the year ended 30th November, 1943, Australian shipyards repaired and maintained 
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merchant ships of 13,815,000 tons, of which 3,109,000 tons represented American ships. 
At least an equal tonnage of na¥al vessels was also repaired, maintained or docked. The 
construction of small craft of many types was being carried out under the newly- 
established Directorate of Small Craft Construction. The demand for assault and landing 
craft, and other small craft attached to invasion fleets, had long since passed the five 
figure mark in tonnage. Atleast 80 per cent. of this demand was for the United States 
forces, whose immediate role in the Pacific was to make landings on New Britain while 
the Australian forces were engaged on the mainland of New Guinea. 


CANADA 


SENIOR FLAG OFFICER IN BRITAIN.—It was announced in Ottawa on 14th January 
that Vice-Admiral Percy W. Nelles, Chief of Staff of the Royal Canadian Navy, had been 
appointed Senior Flag Officer Oversea, and would have general supervision of the 
Canadian Navy oversea from a headquarters in London. Admiral Nelles arrived in London 
from Canada by air on 23rd January to take up his new post. 


CHIEF OF STaFF.—Rear-Admiral G. C. Jones, who is next in seniority to Vice-Admiral 
Nelles, succeeds him as Chief of Staff. 


New Suips.—Mr. Angus MacDonald, Minister of National Defence for Naval Services, 
has announced the acceptance by the Canadian Navy of two modern British cruisers. 
Canadian naval personnel will also man two new Royal Navy escort carriers. 


REVIEW OF SERVICE.—In the House of Commons on 19th January, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Mr. A. V. Alexander, said that the remarkable expansion of the 
Canadian naval and air forces engaged in the Battle of the Atlantic, and their skilful 
deployment and gallant handling in appalling weather conditions, had been one of the 
prime factors enabling the United Nations to get the measure of the U-boat. The Royal 
Canadian Navy now provides over two-fifths of the ocean-going escorts in the North 
Atlantic. The warships manned by Canadians are, to a major extent, the product of 
Canadian yards. Of the combined Coastal Command and Canadian operations against 
U-boats in the North Atlantic, approximately one-quarter is undertaken by aircraft 
of the Royal Canadian Air Force. In addition there are many Canadians serving in ships 
of the Royal Navy and squadrons of the Royal Air Force. The strength of the Canadian 
Navy to-day in gun-power approaches that of the Royal Navy in peace-time. This 
means approximately a 42-fold increase since the outbreak of war. By agreement 
between the United Kingdom, United States, and Canadian authorities, Canada and the 
United Kingdom are now mainly responsible for the control and protection of trade 
convoys between this country and North-West Atlantic ports. That Canada was able 
to assume such a heavy responsibility after three years of a war in which she started 
with 15 vessels of war is an achievement whose merit it is impossible to over-rate. 


NEW ZEALAND 


TRANSFER OF H.M.S. “‘ GAmBia.”—The cruiser “‘ Gambia ’’ was formally presented 
to the New Zealand Navy at a north-western port in November. Captain N. J. William- 
Powlett, R.N., in command, handed over the vessel to the High Commissioner for New 
Zealand, Mr. W. J. Jordan. A message was read from the Prime Minister of New Zealand, 
“Mr. Peter Fraser, conveying best wishes for a successful commission. The ‘‘ Gambia,” 
built at Wallsend, was commissioned in 1942 and was attached to the Eastern Fleet. 
She took part in the operations against Madagascar. Seventy-five per cent. of her crew 
are New Zealanders, and the remainder will be replaced as men become available. Half 
of the officers are New Zealanders. 


, 





INDIA 


’ 


New Stoop.—The new sloop “ Godavari ’’ was commissioned recently at a British 
port, with an all-Indian ship’s company. Most of the officers are British, but two are 
Indian. Commander J. W. Jefford, R.I.N., formerly commanding the ‘ Indus,” is in 
command. 











ARMY NOTES 


His Majesty THE KING 


The King visited a Preparatory Establishment for Officer Cadet Training Units, 
in the South-Eastern Area, on 2nd December. 

The Queen (Colonel-in-Chief) visited a Depot of the Royal Army Medical Corps 
on roth December and inspected soldiers recently repatriated from Germany. 

The Princess Royal (Colonel-in-Chief) visited a battalion of the Royal Scots in the 
Northern Command on 7th January. On the previous day she had inspected a passing- 
out parade at an O.C.T.U. in the Northern Command. 

The Princess Royal (Controller Commandant) inspected units of the Auxiliary 
Territorial Service, Eastern Command, on 4th November, 1943; units of the A.T.S. 
in the Anti-Aircraft Command on 8th November; a Training Centre and other units 
of the A.T.S. in the Northern Command on 22nd November and in the Anti-Aircraft 
Command on 27th November ; the A.T.S. Wing, Staff College, on rst December ; A.T.S. 
units in the Northern Command on 2oth January, 1944 ; and visited a War Office Wireless 
(mixed) station on 28th January. 

The Duke of Gloucester concluded on toth December a visit to troops in East Anglia. 
On 19th January, he concluded a visit of inspection to units of the Gordon Highlanders, 
of which regiment H.R.H. is Colonel-in-Chief. 

The King has been pleased to approve the following appointments :— 

To BE AIDE-DE-CAMP TO THE Kinc.—Colonel T. Grainger-Stewart, M.C., T.D., 
T.A. (4th November, 1943). : 

To BE HONORARY PHYSICIANS TO THE Kinc.—Colonel A. C. Macrae, M.B., V.H.S., 
Indian Medical Service (16th May, 1943); Colonel R. V. Martin, C.I.E., V.H.S., Indian 
Medical Service (7th July, 1943). 

To BE HoNoRARY SURGEON TO THE KinG.—Colonel J. B. Hance, C.I.E., O.B.E., 
M.D., F.R.C.S., Indian Medical Service (9th August, 1943). 

To BE CoLONEL COMMANDANT of the Royal Army Veterinary Corps.—Colonel 
(Hon. Brigadier) H. S. Mosley, D.S.O., retired pay (16th November, 1943). 

To BE REGIMENTAL COLONELS.—Of the Northamptonshire Regiment, Colonel 
(acting Major-General) G. St. G. Robinson, D.S.O., M.C. (5th November, 1943) ; of the 
1/12th (Prince of Wales’ Own) Frontier Force Regiment, Indian Army, Colonel (honorary 
Brigadier) P. L. Beddy, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., I.A., retired (31st December, 1943). 


Honours AND AWARDS 
Victoria Cross—The King has been pleased to approve the award of the Victoria 
Cross to Private R. Kelliher, Australian Military Forces, in recognition of most con- 
spicuous bravery and extreme devotion to duty in New Guinea on 13th September, 1943. 
George Cross.—The King has been pleased to approve the award of the George 
Cross to— 
(a) Captain (temporary Major) A. G. Kempster, Royal Armoured Corps (post- 
humous) ; 
(b) Private C. A. Duncan, Army Air Corps (posthumous) ; 
in recognition of most conspicuous gallantry in carrying out hazardous work in a very 
brave manner. 


The New Year Honours list of 1st January, 1944, included the folowing awards :— 
G.C.B.—General Sir George J. Giffard, K.C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C. General. 
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K.C.B.—Lieut.-Generals F. P. Nosworthy, C.B., D.S.O., M.C.; and E. L. Morris, 
C.B:; O\B.E.; MC. 


C.B.—Major-General (temporary Lieut.-General) W. D. Morgan, D.S.O., M.C. ; 
Major-Generals E. M. C. Clarke, C.B.E.; L. Browning, O.B.E., M.C.; G. I. Thomas, 
DiS:O5: MiCr;. A.-G. Biggam;O.B,E: M.D,,.F:R.C.P: ; .E. H: Barker;.C.B.E:; DxS.0., 
M.C.; E. B. Rowcroft, C.B.E., M.I.M.E., M.I.E.E.; and R. M. M. Lockhart, C.I.E., 
M.C., Indian Army; Colonels (acting Lieut.-Generals) N. M. Ritchie, C.B.E., D.S.O., 
M.C.; and W. J. Slim, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., Indian Army ; Colonels (temporary Major- 
Generals) D. H. Pratt, D.S.O., M.C.; W. J. Eldridge, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C.; J. D. Inglis, 
O.B.E., M.C.; Viscount Bridgeman, D.S.O., M.C.; E. A. E. Tremlett; J. B. Scott, 
D.S.O., M.C., Indian Army; and R. A. Savory, D.S.O., M.C., Indian Army ; Colonels 
(acting Major-Generals) R. Gurney and F. E. W. Simpson, D.S.O.; Lieut.-Colonel 
(acting Major-General) C. M. Page, D.S.O., M.B., F.R.C.S. ; Lieut-Colonel (local Major- 
General) H. C. Cole, C.B.E., F.S.I1. 


G.C.I.E.—General Sir Alan F. Hartley, K.C.S.I., C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C. 
K.C.V.O.—Brigadier-General Sir Harold Hartley, C.B.E., F.R.S., M.C., M.A. 


k\.B.E.—Major-Generals H. G. Riley, C.B., and J. S. Drew, C.B., D.S.O., M.C. ; 
Colonel (temporary Major-General) R. F. Lock, C.B. 


The following were included in a list of awards, announced on 6th January, in 
recognition of gallant and distinguished services in the Middle East :— 
K.B.E.—Lieut.-General W. G. Holmes, C.B., D.S.O. 


C.B.—Lieut.-General (acting) I. T. P. Hughes, D.S.O., M.C.; Major-General N. 
W. Napier-Clavering, C.B.E., D.S.O.; Major-General (temporary) D. F. McConnel, 
C.B.E., D.S.O.; Brigadier W. G. Stevens, C.B.E., New Zealand Military Forces ; Major- 
General F. T. Theron, C.B.E., South African Forces. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Certain High Command appointments are detailed in General Service Notes; in 
addition, the following appointments have been announced :— 


To be Commander of the Eighth Army.—Lieut.-General Sir Oliver Leese, Bt., K.C.B., 
D.S.O., M.C. 


To be Commander-in-Chief, Home Forces.—General Sir Harold E. Franklyn, K.C.B., 
DSO), M.C. 


To be Chief of Staff to the Supreme Allied Commander, Meditevranean Theatre.— 
Lieut.-General J. A. H. Gammell, C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 


Special Representatives.—Lieut.-General A. Carton de Wiart, V.C., C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., has been appointed special military representative with Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, in which capacity he will represent the Prime Minister as Minister of Defence 
and also the Supreme Commander, South-East Asia Command. 


Lieut.-General H. Lumsden, D.S.O., M.C., has been appointed special representative 
of the Prime Minister with General MacArthur. 


War Office Appointment.—Major-General S. F. Rowell, Australian Military Forces, 
to be Director of Tactical Investigation at the War Office. 


Military Attaché.—Colonel K. Mackessack has been appointed Military Attaché at 
the British Embassy in Washington. 


To be G.O. C.-in-C., Eastern Command, India.—Lieut-General A. G. O. M. Mayne, 
C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., I.A. (1st October, 1943). 


Special Appointments in India.—The following officers of the Indian Army : Major- 
General F. W. Messervy, C.B., D.S.O. (30th July, 1943); Colonels (temporary Major- 
Generals) J. B. Scott, D.S.O., M.C. (12th November, 1943) ; C. W. Toovey, C.B.E., M.C. 
(26th November, 1943) ; and R. A. Savory, D.S.O., M.C. (23rd October, 1943). 
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The following, with acting rank of Major-General :—Colonel (temporary Brigadier) 
A. V. Hammond, A.D.C. (15th October, 1943) ; Lieut.-Colonels (temporary Brigadiers) 
A. J. H. Snelling, O.B.E. (12th October, 1943) ; and F. H. Skinner, O.B.E. (24th October, 
1943). 

To be Commander-in-Chief, Army Group in South-East Asia.—General Sir George 
Giffard, G.C.B., D.S.O. 

To be Commander, Fourteenth Army.—Lieut.-General W. J. Slim, C.B., C.B.E., 
D,S.O., M.C., Indian Army. 

To be G.O. C.-in-C., West A frica.—Lieut.-General Sir Francis P. Nosworthy, K.C.B., 
D.S.O., M.C. 








PROMOTIONS 


OR i ae ENE 


The following promotions have been announced :— 


Field-Marshal.—General Sir Alan F. Brooke, G.C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C. General, to be 
Field-Marshal. 

General.—Lieut.-General Sir Harold E. Franklyn, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C., to be 
General (23rd July, 1943). 

Lieut.-Genevals.—The following Major-Generals (in some cases either acting or 
temporary Lieut.-Generals) to be Lieut.-Generals :—Sir Alan G. Cunningham, K.C.B., 
D.S.O., M.C. (with seniority 23rd October, 1942); H. Finnis, C.B., M.C., L.A. (with 
seniority 20th June, 1943) ; G. N. Molesworth, C.S.I., I.A. (16th November, 1943). 

The following Major-Generals (acting Lieut.-Generals) to be temporary Lieut.- 
Generals :—M. G. N. Stopford, C.B., D.S.O., M.C. (11th November, 1943); A. F. P. 
Christison, C.B., M.C. (12th November, 1943). 

The following Colonels (acting Lieut.-Generals) to be temporary Lieut.-Generals 
and War Subs. Major-Generals :—M. C. Dempsey, C.B., D.S.O., M.C. (12th December, 
1943); W. J. Slim, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., Indian Army (19th March, 1943). 

The following Colonel (temporary Major-General) to be acting Lieut.-General :— 
F. A. M. Browning, C.B., D.S.O. (9th December, 1943. 

To be acting Lieut.-General :—Colonel A. F. Harding, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 
(roth November, 1943). 

Major-Generals.—The following Colonels (temporary or acting Major-Generals) to be 
Major-Generals :—C. W. Allfrey, C.B., D.S.O., M.C. (with seniority 7th June, 1943) ; 
A. Galloway, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C (with seniority 9th June, 1943) ; A. V. Hammond,-1.A. 
(with seniority 23rd October, 1942); R. A. Savory, D.S.O., M.C., I.A. (24th October, 
1943); C. W. Toovey, C.B.E., M.C., I.A. (2nd November, 1943); Temporary Lieut.- 
General W. J. Slim, C.B.E., M.C., I.A. (16th November, 1943). 


Colonel J. B. Hance, C.I.E., O.B.E., V.H.S., Indian Medical Service, to be Major- 
General (8th November, 1943). 












The following Colonels (acting Major-Generals) to be temporary Major-Generals :— 
A. H. Gatehouse, D.S.O., M.C. (12th October, 1943) ; G. E. Grimsdale (6th November, 
1943) ; G. St. G. Robinson, D.S.O., M.C. (11th November, 1943) ; F. I. S. Tuker, O.B.E., 
I.A. (1st October, 1942) ; W. L. Lloyd, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., I.A. (15th December, 1942) ; 
R. H. Wordsworth, I.A. (12th January, 1943) ; R. Richardson, M.C., I.A. (2nd March, 
1943); F. R. R. Bucher, M.C., I.A. (21st March, 1943); T. W. mere, C2... 1S 0:, 
M.C., I.A. (30th March, 1943) ; C. A. Osborne, I.A. (9th April, 1943); F. J. Alfieri, LA 
(29th April, 1943); H. R. Briggs, I.A. (12th May, 1943); C. A. West, D.S:0., MX. 
(4th December, 1943); C. M. Christie, M.C. (12th December, 1943); J. A. Aizlewood, 
M.C. (12th December, 1943); R. C. Reynolds, O.B.E., M.C. (roth December, 1943) ; 
J. G. Bruce, D.S.O., M.C., I.A. (18th March, 1943); J. K. Edwards, D.S.O., M.C. (12th 
January, 1944) ; A. L. Collier, M.C. (14th January, 1944). 
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The following Lieut.-Cologels (acting Major-Generals) to be temporary Major- 
Generals and War Subs. Colonels :—D. A. L. Wade, O.B.E., M.C., B.A., A.M.I.E.E. 
(4th October, 1943): D. T. Cowan, M.C., I.A. (2nd March, 1943); J. G. Elliot, I.A. 
(8th March, 1943); D. D. Gracey, M.C., L.A. (1st April, 1943); H. L. Birks, D.S.O. 
(21st.December, 1943); D. Russell, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., L.A. (8th January, 1944). 


The following Colonels (temporary Brigadiers) to be acting Major-Generals :— 
H. H. Stable, C.I.E., Indian Army (24th August, 1943); C. E. R. G. Alban, C.B.E., 
D.S.O., A.D.C. (2nd October, 1943); F. E. W. Simpson, D.S.O. (25th October, 1943) ; 
W. D. A. Williams, O.B.E., B.A. (9th November, 1943); R. T. O. Cary, C.B.E., D.S.O. 
(r9th November, 1943); E.G. W. W. Harrison, C.B.E., M.C. (4th December, 1943) ; 
C. S. Napier, O.B.E. (30th December, 1943); RK. A. B. Freeland, M.C., I.A. 
(zoth November, 1943). 


The following Lieut.-Colonels (temporary Brigadiers) to be acting Major-Generals :— 
G. H. A. MacMillan, C.B.E., M.C., Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders (27th August, 
1943); J. C. Latter, M.C., The Lancashire Fusiliers (12th December, 1943); G. P. B. 
Roberts, D.S.O., M.C., Royal Tank Regiment, R.A.C. (6th December, 1943). 

To be local Major-General : Colonel (temporary Brigadier) H. R. Hall, D.S.O., M.C. 
(30th October, 1943). 

GENERAL 

RECONNAISSANCE Corps.—The Reconnaissance Corps was transferred to and became 

part of the Royal Armoured Corps from 1st January, 1944. 


DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF ARMY EpucaTion.—The War Office announced on 
14th December that, in view of the ever-growing importance of education in the Army and 
the part it will play in the demobilization period, it had been decided to strengthen and 
unify the directorates dealing with education in the Army and A.B.C.A. by the appoint- 
ment of a Director-General of Education to co-ordinate all Army educational work, 
Mr. P. R. Morris, Director of Education for Kent, being appointed to this post. 


ITALIAN PRISONERS.—The War Office has announced that the total number of Italian 
prisoners of war held in this country and elsewhere in the Empire on 15th November 
was 20,203 officers and 337,427 other ranks, making a grand total of 357,630. 

The countries in which they are in captivity, and the numbers held are :— 

United Kingdom 364 officers, 76,590 other ranks ; Middle East, 2,729 and 56,658 ; 
Persia and Iraq, five and 1,193; East Africa, 4,931 and 53,156; India, 10,989 and 
53,464; Australia, 467 and 5,636; South Africa, 204 and 49,101 ; North Africa, 514 and 
40,986 ; in West Africa and Jamaica there are 612 and 31 “‘ other ranks ”’ respectively. 


Cos AND LERos.—The islands of Cos and Leros were captured by the Germans last 
November. The garrison troops in Cos consisted of a battalion of the Durham Light 
Infantry, with units of the R.A.F., including the R.A.F. Regiment, ground forces, wireless 
telegraphy and air and sea rescue personnel. The British garrison in Leros comprised 
units of the Buffs, the Royal West Kent Regiment, the King’s Own Regiment and the 
Royal Irish Fusiliers. 


Mr, CHURCHILL’S BIRTHDAY.—On 30th November, 1943, his 69th birthday, 
Mr. Churchill was given three presents by the British troops doing duty as guards at 
the Teheran Conference. The gifts comprised a silver cigar box of Isfahan work ‘‘ from 
all ranks of Paiforce ’’ (Persia-Iraq Command); an oval silver tray, also of Isfahan 


work, from The Buffs ; and an Imami miniature in ivory in an ivory frame from The Sikhs. 


AUXILIARY TERRITORIAL SERVICE.—The following points were included in information 
given to the Press on 16th December, 1943, by Chief Controller Whateley, Director of 
the Auxiliary Territorial Service :— 

The number of women serving in the A.T.S. was 212,000. 

Of the members serving oversea, 250 officers and nearly 5,000 auxiliaries were 
employed with our forces in the Middle East as clerks, nursing orderlies, switchboard 
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operators and on other duties. There was also a clerical company, 200 strong, stationed 
in the East Africa Command ; and 100 girls were working with the British Army staff 
in the United States. 


Of the 200,000 women serving in this country, nearly a third were tradeswomen, 
i.e., they had qualified in a skilled trade. In all there were eighty trades, fourteen of which 
were Group A trades calling for the highest qualifications. More than 30,000 women 
were engaged on clerical duties. There were 9,000 technical storewomen in ordnance 
depots, and more than 3,000 teleprinter operators and 4,000 switchboard operators were 
helping the Royal Corps of Signals. There were 4,000 cooks. 


REGIMENTAL ExpLoits.—Short accounts of the exploits of various units and 
formations were published in The Times on the following dates :— 


8th Decemberf, 1943 ... The Guards. 
24th December, 1943 ..- Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. 
31st December, 1943, and 
21st January, 1944 .... 7th Bn., Royal Sussex Regiment. 
6th January, 1944 ... Cheshire, York and Lancaster, and Queen’s Royal 
Regiments, and London Irish Rifles. 
28th January, 1944 ... Royal Wiltshire Yeomanry. 


4TH Hussars.—Early in December, Mr. Churchill, whilst at Cairo, reviewed the 
4th Queen’s Own Hussars, R.A.C., of which regiment he is Colonel. 


YORK AND LANCASTER REGIMENT.—Sheffield has conferred the Freedom of the City 
on the York and Lancaster Regiment. 


CAMERON HIGHLANDERS.—The King has given permission for the regimental pipers 
of the Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders to wear Royal Stuart tartan kilts to 


commemorate the 150th anniversary of the raising of the regiment. 


Other regiments whose pipers wear the Royal Stuart tartan are the Scots Guards, 
Royal Scots, King’s Own Scottish Borderers and Black Watch. 


CrvitiaN Atk Rarp CasuaLties.—The following figures show civilian casualties 
due to air raids on the United Kingdom during 1943 :— 


Injured and 
Killed. detained in Total. 
hospital. 

January ... ea tore me we 507 
February ron ee aoe 347 
March ... coi oa we & 439 
April os a 3 he 205 
May a ea ato “iets 733 
June Sas ty — ae 284 
July i ies sie ond 210 
August ... cme BS one 164 
September ae is a “11 
October ... ne oy nae 283 
November ie hs cee 

December ney sei nes 41 


Total ... 


CANADA 


Tue Princess Royat, Colonel-in-Chief, inspected a battalion of the Canadian 
Scottish in England on 4th January. 
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APPOINTMENTS.—Lieut.-General A. G. L. McNaughton, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
«commander of the First Canadian Army, vacated his appointment last December owing 
to ill-health. 

Lieut.-General K. Stuart, C.B., D.S.O., M.C., lately Chief of the Canadian General 
Staff, has been appointed Chief of Staff, Canadian Military Headquarters, London. 

CANADIAN Corps.-——It was announced on 27th December, 1943, that Canadian troops 
in the Mediterranean area had been increased to constitute a Canadian Corps under 
Lieut.-General H. D. G. Crerar, D.S.O. 

Honours anp AwarpDs.—The New Year Honours List included the following awards 
to officers of the Canadian Army : 

C.B.—Major-Generals B. W. Browne, D.S.O., M.C.; C. F. Constantine, D.S.O. ; 
M. A. Pole, M.C.; and T. L. Tremblay, C.M.G., D.S.O., E.D. 


AUSTRALIA 

Honovurs.—The New Year Honours list included the following award to an officer 
of the Australian Military Forces :— 

C.B.—Major-General E. F. Derham. 

The following award was announced on 18th November, 1943, in recognition of 
distinguished services during operations resulting in the victory at Salamaua, New 
Guinea :— 

C.B.—Major-General (temporary) S. G. Savige, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., E.D., 
Australian Military Forces. 

CASUALTIES.—On 5th January it was announced officially that casualties in the 
Australian Military Forces since the beginning of the War totalled 55,890. Of this total 
10,884 were killed or died; 15,332 were wounded ; 3,779 missing; and 25,895 prisoners. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Honour.—The New Year Honours list included the award of the C.B. to Major- 
General P. H. Bell, New Zealand Military Forces. 


2ND NEw ZEALAND Division.—The following is quoted from ‘‘ Three against 
Rommel,” by Alexander Clifford (George G. Harrap and Co.) :— 

“That afternoon! Churchill reviewed the New Zealand Division out in the 
country-side. They too had-polished and cleaned themselves. But nothing could 
obscure the splendour of their physique and the character and maturity in their 
faces. If I had been asked to write down the best division in the armies of the 
British Empire I should have put this one unhesitatingly first. Rommel had 
already done so—we had captured a piece of paper on which he had listed the 
divisions of the Eighth Army in order of merit, and the New Zealanders headed it. 
They were quiet men, not given to boasting, and possessing a firmness of spirit 
that came from thoroughly digested experience.” 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Honours.—The New Year Honours List included the award of the C.B. to Major- 
Generals J. M. Baker, C.B.E., D.S.O., and C. J. Venter, D.F.C., of the South African 
Forces. 

INDIA 

New APPOINTMENT.—On 27th December it was announced that Lieut.-General 
Sir Wilfrid Lindsell, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., had been appointed Principal 
Administrative Officer to the India Command. Under the Commander-in-Chief his main 
task is to be the organization of India as a great military base for Admiral Lord Louis 
Mountbatten’s offensive against Japan. General Lindsell will be responsible for 





1Shortly after the capture of Tripoli by the Eighth Army in January, 1943. 
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co-ordinating the work of the Adjutant-General, the Quartermaster-General, the Master- 
General of Ordnance and the Engineer-in-Chief; and his relations will include. such 
civil bodies as the Supply Department and the railway and port authorities. 

Victoria Cross.—On 5th January, two Victoria Crosses awarded to. members of the 
Indian Army were presented by the Viceroy, Lord Wavell, at a ceremonial parade outside 
the walls of the Fort in Old Delhi. The recipients were the widow of Company Havildar- 
Major Chhelu Ram, 6th Rajputana Rifles, who was awarded the decoration posthumously, 
and Havildar (now Jemadar) Gaje Ghale, 5th Royal Gurkha Rifles. 


FouRTEENTH ARMyY.—It has been revealed that the British force on the Burma 
front is termed the Fourteenth Army 


ALLIED NATIONS 


U.S.S.R. 


ReD ArmMy.—By a decree of the Supreme Soviet dated 29th July, 1943, the Red 
Army was divided into the categories of soldier, N.C.O., officer and general—the term 
“ officer’ thus receiving official sanction. 


OFFICERS.—By a decree dealing with national education, dated 22nd August, 1943, 
nine military schools are to be formed. These are to be known as “ Suvorov ”’ schools 
(after the famous Marshal Suvorov) and are officially described as ‘‘ of the type of the 
old cadet schools.’”” They will provide a seven-year residential education of secondary 
standard for boys, with a view to commissions in the Red Army, each school accom- 
modating 500 pupils, who will wear a distinctive uniform. 


UNITED STATES 


Roya Visit.—It was announced on 14th January that the Duke of Gloucester had 
completed a series of visits to units of the United States Army in the South of England. 
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Air Commodore G. A. Walker, D.S.O., D.F.C., has been appointed Air Aide-de-Camp 
to the King. 

On a recent visit to a pre-O.C.T.U., the King wore R.A.F. pilot’s wings on his Field 
Marshal’s tunic. This was the first time he had worn these emblems, following the order 
that wings gained in any of the three Services are to be worn by officers in the uniform of 
the other Services. 


APPOINTMENTS 

LIBERATION Forcres.—Following the appointment, announced on 24th December, 
of General Eisenhower to be Supreme Allied Commander of the British and United States 
Expeditionary Forces organizing in the United Kingdom for the liberation of Europe, it 
was announced on 27th December that the following appointment had been the result 
of conversations between the President of the United States and the Prime Minister:— 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder to be Deputy Supreme Commander under 
General Eisenhower. 


No. 2 TacTIcAL AIR Force.—It was announced on 26th January that Air Marshal Sir 
Arthur Coningham, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C., D.F.C., A.F.C., had been appointed Air Officer 
Commanding No. 2 Tactical Air Force of the R.A.F. based in Great Britain, and had 
assumed his new command. He was previously in command of No. 1 Tactical Air Force 
in the Mediterranean Air Command. 


MEDITERRANEAN.—On 8th January, the Air Ministry announced that, with the 
approval of the President of the United States and the Prime Minister, Air Marshal Sir 
John Slessor, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C., had been appointed Deputy to General Ira C. Eaker, 
Air Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean Allied Air Forces, and, under General Eaker, 
to command all Royal Air Force units in the Mediterranean. 


CoasTAL COMMAND.—The Air Ministry also announced on 8th January that Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Sholto Douglas, K.C.B., M.C., D.F.C., had been appointed Air Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief, Coastal Command, R.A.F. 


The following have also been announced :— 

Air Commodore John Walter Cordingley, C.B., C.B.E., to the new post of Director- 
General of Manning at the Air Ministry and appointed to the acting rank of Air Vice- 
Marshal. He was previously Director of Manning. 


Acting Air Commodore William Harold Primrose, C.B.E, D.F.C., to be Air Officer 
Commanding Royal Air Force in Northern Ireland. 


Air Commodore Alan Patrick Ritchie, A.F.C., Air Officer Commanding a Bomber 
Command Group, to have the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal, while retaining that 
command, 


AIR TRAINING Corps.—On 15th December, it was announced that Air Marshal Sir 
Leslie Gossage, K.C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O., M.C., had been appointed Chief Commandant and 
Director-General of the Air Training Corps. (See also Air Training Corps.) 


MIDDLE East.—It was announced in Cairo on 12th January that Air Marshal 
Sir Keith Park, Air Officer Commanding, Malta, had been appointed Air Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief, Middle East, in succession to Air Chief Marshal Sir Sholto Douglas, 
on the latter’s appointment to the Coastal Command. 

GIBRALTAR.—On 25th October, it was announced by the Air Ministry that Air 
Commodore Sturley Philip Simpson, Air Officer Commanding R.A.F. Station, Gibraltar, 
would have the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal in that appointment, 


TECHNICAL TRAINING GRouP.—It was announced on 11th January that Air Vice- 
Marshal K. M. St. C. G. Leask, M.C., had been appointed Air Officer Commanding a 
technical training group. 
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MAINTENANCE COMMAND.—The following were announced on 3rd February :— 
Air Commodore James Ambrose Stone, C.B., Air Officer Commanding a Group in 
Maintenance Command, has been appointed to the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal, 
retaining his present command. 

Air Commodore Ernest John Cuckney, C.B.E., D.S.C., has been appointed Air Officer 
Commanding a Group in Maintenance Command, with the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal. 
He was previously Principal Deputy Director of Servicing and Maintenance in the 
Department of the Air Member for Supply and Organization at the Air Ministry. 

N.A.A.F.I.—It was announced on 9th December that Air Chief Marshal Sir Robert 
Brooke-Popham had been appointed President of the Council of the Navy, Army and 
Air Force Institutes, in succession to General Sir Reginald May, who had served as 
President since May, 1939. 

SouTtH-East Asta.—On 19th December, Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
Commander-in-Chief, South-East Asia Command, published an order uniting all combat 
units of the R.A.F. and the United States Army Air Force in the South-East Asia theatre 
into a single allied air force under the command of Air Marshal Sir Richard Peirse, as 
Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, South-East Asia Command. Initially, all combat 
units of the roth U.S.A.A.F. and of the R.A.F. Bengal Command will be integrated into 
one force, known as the Eastern Air Command, under Major-General George E. 
Stratemeyer, who is designated as Second-in-Command to Sir Richard Peirse. The 
Eastern Air Command will be composed of a tactical air force under the operational 
control of Air Marshal Sir John Baldwin, who was commander of the Bengal Air Command, 
and a strategical air force under the operational control of Brigadier-General Howard 
C. Davidson, who commanded the roth U.S.A.A.F. 

SCIENTIFIC ADVISER.—On 11th November, it was announced that the Secretary of 
State for Air had appointed Sir George Thomson, F.R.S., to be Scientific Adviser to the 
Air Ministry. He will be responsible for examining air operations from the scientific 
aspect, and also the methods, weapons and equipment used, and for advising the Air 
Staff and other departments of the Air Ministry thereon. On all questions affecting 
radio-communication and radiolocation, Sir George Thomson will work in close 
consultation with the Scientific Adviser on Telecommunications, Sir Robert Watson-Watt, 
C.B., F.R.S. : 

PusLic RELATIONS.—The appointment in November of Air Commodore Lord 
Stansgate as Vice-President of the Economic and Administrative Section of the Control 
Commission for Italy involved the appointment of a new Director of Public Relations 
at the Air Ministry. No immediate appointment to this post was made, and meanwhile 
the duties were undertaken by Group Captain Lord Willoughby de Broke and Mr. C. P. 
Robertson, the joint Deputy Directors of Public Relations. On 27th January it was 
announced that Mr. A. H. Jones, of the Air Ministry Secretariat, had been appointed 
Director of Public Relations. 

PROMOTIONS 

The King has approved the following promotion, which was announced on 
Ist January :— 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Charles Frederick Algernon Portal, G.C.B., D.S.O., M.C., to 
be Marshal of the Royal Air Force. Sir Charles Portal has been Chief of the Air Staff 
since 25th October, 1940. 

Air Marshal (temporary) Sir E. Leslie Gossage, K.C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O., M.C., has 
been promoted to Air Marshal, dated 1st January, 1943. 

Air Marshal Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory, K.C.B., D.S.O., is granted acting rank as 
Air Chief Marshal, dated 15th December, 1943. 

The following promotions of Air Marshals (temporary) to Air Marshal are dated 
1st January, 1944 :— 

Sir Bertine E. Sutton, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 
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Sir John S. T. Bradley, K.C.B., C.B.E. 
Sir Douglas C. S. Evill, K.C.B., D.S.C., A.F.C. 
Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory, K.C.B., D.S.O. (acting Air Chief Marshal). 
Sir Arthur T. Harris, K.C.B., O.B.E., A.F.C. (acting Air Chief Marshal). 

The following have also been notified, the dates first mentioned being those of the 
London Gazette — 

16th November, 1943.—Air Commodore A. B. Ellwood, D.S.C., granted the acting 
rank of Air Vice-Marshal (25th January, 1943). 

19th November.—Wing Commander W. Helmore, C.B.E., M.P., (R.A.F., Retired) 
appointed to a commission as Air Commodore (honorary) on relinquishment of honorary 
commission as Group Captain (1st November, 1943). 












































23rd November.—Air Commodore S. E. Toomer, D.F.C., granted the acting rank of 
Air Vice-Marshal (2nd September, 1943). 


3rd December.—Group Captain F. F. Inglis granted the rank of Air Commodore 
(war substantive) (19th October, 1943). 


7th December.—Air Commodore S. P. Simpson, C.B.E., M.C., granted the acting 
rank of Air Vice-Marshal (14th September, 1943). Air Commodore C. B. S. Spackman, 
D.F.C., granted the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal (13th September, 1943). 

14th December.—Air Vice-Marshal R. M. Hill, C.B., M.C., A.F.C., granted the 
acting rank of Air Marshal (15th November, 1943). Air Commodore T. W. Elmhirst, 
C.B.E., A.F.C. (6th November, 1943) and Air Commodore V. E. Groom, O.B.E., D.F.C. 
(8th September, 1943) granted the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal. 

4th January, 1944.—Air Commodore H. S. P. Walmsley, C.B.E., M.C., D.F.C., 
granted the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal (25th June, 1943). Group Captain (acting 
Air Commodore) A. P. Ritchie, A.F.C., granted the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal 
(18th November, 1943). 

11th January.—The following Air Commodores are granted the acting rank of Air 
4 Vice-Marshal: J. W. Cordingley, C.B., C.B.E. (30th November, 1943), L. O. Brown, 
; C.B.E., D.S.C., A.F.C. (1st June, 1943), and A. L. Paxton, €.B.E., D.F.C. (5th September, 
1943). Wing Commander (acting Air Commodore) D. C. T. Bennett, C.B.E., D.S.O., 
1 is granted the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal (6th December, 1943). 
1 Group Captain John Sowrey, A.F.C. (Retired) is appointed to a commission as Air 
5 Commodore in Class C.C., Reserve of Air Force Officers (Administrative and Special 
p Duties Branch), (28th December, 1943). 


RETIREMENTS 
> Air Chief Marshal Sir Philip B. Joubert de la Ferte, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., is 
1 retired and re-employed in the rank of Air Marshal (6th November, 1943). 

Air Commodore (temporary Air Vice-Marshal) Sir Christopher J. Q. Brand, K.B.E., 
D.S.O., M.C., D.F.C., is retired, retaining the rank of AirVice-Marshal (6th November,1943). 





_ Air Commodore Raymond Collishaw, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., D.S.C., D.F.C., is retired, 
retaining the rank of Air Vice-Marshal (29th October, 1943). 
od Group Captain (temporary Air Commodore) G. E. Wilson, O.B.E., is retired, re- 
fi taining the rank of Air Commodore (31st October. 1943). 
Group Captain R. M. Field, C.B.E., is retired (27th November, 1943). 
“ A number of retirements of officers of the ranks of Air Commodore and below, all 
of whom are re-employed, have been announced, bearing dates between 1940 and 1943. 
Honours AND AWARDS 
VICTORIA CRoss 
x 


On 14th December, it was announced that the King had conferred the Victoria 
Cross on Acting Flight Lieutenant William Réid, R.A.F.V.R., No. 61 Squadron, in recog- 


nition of most conspicuous bravery. 
s 
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On the night of 3rd November, 1943, Flight Lieutenant Reid was pilot and captain 
of a Lancaster aircraft detailed to attack Dusseldorf. Shortly after crossing the Dutch 
coast, the pilot’s windscreen was shattered by fire from a Messerschmitt 110, and Flight 
Lieutenant Reid was wounded in the head, shoulders and hands. The aircraft was 
otherwise damaged, but the crew being unscathed, he continued his mission. Soon 
afterwards, the Lancaster was attacked by a Focke Wulf 190, which raked the bomber 
from stem to stern. The navigator was killed and the wireless operator fatally injured. 
Flight Lieutenant Reid was again wounded, and the flight engineer, though hit in the 
forearm, supplied him with oxygen from a portable supply. He refused to be turned 
from his objective and Dusseldorf was reached some 50 minutes later. He had 
memorized his course to the target and had continued in such a normal manner that the 
bomb-aimer, who was cut off by the failure of the communications system, knew nothing 
of his captain’s injuries or of the casualties to his comrades. Photographs show that, 
when the bombs were released, the aircraft was right over the centre of the target. 
Steering by the Pole Star and the moon, Flight Lieutenant Reid set course for home. 
The cold was intense and he lapsed into semi-consciousness. The flight engineer, with 
some help from the bomb-aimer, kept the Lancaster in the air despite heavy anti-aircraft 
fire over the Dutch coast. A safe landing was made although one leg of the damaged 
undercarriage collapsed when the load came on. Wounded in two attacks, Flight 
Lieutenant Reid showed superb courage and leadership in penetrating a further 200 miles 
into enemy territory to attack one of the most strongly defended targets in Germany. 
His tenacity and devotion to duty were beyond praise. 

On 5th November, it was announced that the King had conferred the Victoria Cross 
on Acting Flight Sergeant Arthur Louis Aaron, D.F.M., R.A.F.V.R. (deceased), No. 218 
Squadron, in recognition of most conspicuous bravery. On the night of 12th August, 
1943, Flight Sergeant Aaron was captain and pilot of a Stirling aircraft detailed to attack 
Turin. When approaching to attack, the bomber received devastating bursts of fire 
from an enemy fighter. Three engines were hit,-the windscreen shattered, the front and 
rear turrets put out of action and the elevator control damaged, causing the aircraft 
to become unstable and difficult to control. The navigator was killed and other members 
of the crew were wounded. A bullet struck Sergeant Aaron in the face, breaking his 
jaw and tearing away part of his face; he was also wounded in the lung and his right 
arm was rendered useless. As he fell forward over the control column, the aircraft dived 
several thousand feet. Control was regained by the flight engineer at 3,000 feet. Unable 
to speak, Flight Sergeant Aaron urged the bomb-aimer by signs to take over the controls. 
Course was then set southwards in an endeavour to fly the crippled bomber to Sicily or 
North Africa. He was assisted to the rear of the aircraft and treated with morphia. 
After a time he rallied and insisted on returning to the pilot’s cockpit, where he was 
lifted into his seat, but his weakness was evident and with difficulty he was persuaded 
to desist. He continued to help by writing directions with his left hand. Five hours 
after leaving the target the petrol began to run low, but soon afterwards the flare path 
at Bone airfield was sighted and the aircraft was landed at the fifth attempt. Nine hours 
after landing, Flight Sergeant Aaron died from exhaustion. Had he been content, 
when grievously wounded, to lie still he would probably have recovered, but he saw it 
as his duty to exert himself to the utmost to ensure that his aircraft and crew did not 
fall into enemy hands. He set an example of devotion to duty which has seldom been 
equalled and never surpassed. (See also NEw ZEALAND.) 

NEw YEAR Honours 

The following were among the New Year Honours conferred by the King :— 

K.C.B.—Air Marshal David G. Donald, Air Marshal R. M. Hill. 

C.B.—Air Vice-Marshal W. B. Cushion, Air Vice-Marshal J. D. Breakey, Air Vice- 
Marshal G. E. Brookes, R.C.A.F., Air Vice-Marshal A. B. Ellwood, Air Vice-Marshal R. 
O. Jones, Air Vice-Marshal E, A. B. Rice, Air Vice-Marshal C. R. Steele, Air Vice-Marshal 
T. M. Williams, Air Commodore W. Elliot, Air Commodore A. C. Stevens, Air Commodore 
J. A. Stone, and Air Commodore C. P. Symonds, M.D., R.A.F.V.R. 
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K.B.E.—Air Vice-Marshal Robert H. M. S. Saundby. 

D.B.E.—Air Chief Commandant Katherine Jane Trefusis Forbes, W.A.A.F. 

C.B.E.—Air Vice-Marshal R. A. George, Air Commodore J. R. Cassidy, Air Com- 
modore J. P. Coleman, Air Commodore S. E. Storrar, Air Commodore W. E. Theak, 
Air Commodore G. H. Ambler, A.A.F., Air Commodore W. A. D. Brook, Air Commodore 
R. G. Gardner, Air Commodore A. Hesketh, Air Commodore A. McKee, Air Commodore 
A. P. Ritchie, Air Commodore H. V. Satterly, Group Captain R. A. A. Cole, Group Captain 
A. S. Ellerton, Group Captain N. R. Fuller, Group Captain A. D. Gillmore, Group Captain 
S. H. Hardy, Group Captain J. P. Hitchings, A.A.F., Group Captain H. Nelson, Group 
Captain L. T. Pankhurst, Group Captain H. M. Pearson, Group Captain P. D. Robertson, 
Group Captain A. D. Rogers, Group Captain D. W. R. Ryley, Group Captain F. Whittle, 
Group Captain J. G. Argles, R.A.F.V.R., Group Captain L. M. Corbet, R.A.F.O., Group 
Captain C. R. Dunlap, R.C.A.F., Group Captain D. R. Evans, Group Captain C. G. Lott, 
Group Captain S. Lugg, Group Captain W. C. Wilson, R.A.F.V.R., Colonel W. H. 
Hingeston, S.A.A.F. 

AiR TRAINING CORPS 

Sir Archibald Sinclair, Secretary of State for Air, stated, when opening an exhibition 
entitled ‘‘ A.T.C. Calling ’’ at Harrods on 15th December, that the continuance of the 
Corps after the war is assured. The long-term nature of A.T.C. training demanded that 
the future of the Corps should be settled now. Its achievements in war, and circumstances 
likely to exist when hostilities ended, had been reviewed, and the Government had 
decided that it should continue. It should co-operate to the fullest extent with other 
pre-service training corps, departments of education, and so on, but the separate identity 
of the A.T.C. under the control of the Air Ministry will be preserved. 

The appointment of Air Marshal Sir Leslie Gossage (see ‘‘ Appointments ’’) is to a new 
post which has been created to mark still further the close association between the A.T.C. 
and the R.A.F., and to provide the most favourable conditions for post-war development. 
Air Marshal Gossage was to take up his duties on 1st February, the third anniversary 
of the formation of the Corps. Mr. W. W. Wakefield, M.P., who has performed the 
duties of Director of the Air Training Corps in an honorary capacity for two years, will 
retire, and the post of Inspector of the Air Training Corps, held by Air Commodore J. 
A. Chamier, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., O.B.E., will be discontinued. Their experience and 
advice will, however, continue to be available. (On 17th January, it was announced 
that Air Commodore Chamier had been appointed Executive Controller of the Air League 
of the British Empire.) 

Speaking at Manchester on 7th January, Mr. W. W. Wakefield, M.P., said that 100 
gliding centres and 500 gliders would be available for A.T.C. cadets in Britain this summer. 
Many cadets were helping in the construction of the machines they would probably learn 
to fly. It was proposed to establish a kind of “‘ staff college ” for training A.T.C. officers. 
Royal approval had now been given for a new A.T.C: officers’ badge—the Corps crest 
without the crown, to: be worn on the tunic lapel. 

WoMEN’s AUXILIARY AIR FORCE 

The Duchess of Gloucester, Air Chief Commandant, on 4th January, inspected sections 
of the W.A.A.F. in London. 

Air Commandant K. J. Trefusis Forbes arrived in Washington in December after 
visiting stations of the R.C.A.F. in Canada, and was to visit North Africa and the Middle 
East before returning to Britain. 

Wing Officer Beryl C. Beecroft has been appointed Group Officer and Inspector 
of the W.A.A.F. to fill the vacancy caused by the promotion of Lady Welsh to be Director 
of the Service. 

Approximately 4,000 W.A.A.F. officers have now taken the place of R.A.F. officers, 
an increase of 700 during 1943. Over 300 hold responsible staff appointments at the 
Air Ministry. The service meteorological officers in Flying Training Command will 
soon be entirely W.A.A.F. Almost 400 W.A.A.F. officers are serving abroad on code 
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and cypher intelligence, signals, catering, and R.A.F. administration duties ; 95 per cent. 
of the airwomen are directly replacing airmen, and 70 per cent. of them are in skilled trades. 


PERSONNEL 

BATTLE OF BRITAIN AIR CREws.—It is proposed to create a memorial to the air 
crews of the R.A.F. killed in the Battle of Britain. For this purpose the Dean of West- 
minster has offered the beautiful eastern chapel in the Henry VII Chapel of the Abbey. 
It is desired, immediately affer the War, to place there a roll, now in preparation, of 
those who gave their lives, to fill the window with glass depicting the armorial badges of 
the squadrons engaged, to furnish the chapel for prayer, and to name it the Royal Air 
Force Chapel. A bomb-hole in the wall, made during the battle, will remain. The cost 
was estimated at £20,000. Any surplus will be given to the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. 
Although the announcement of the project was not made until 13th December, by 
22nd January the sum required had been reached and passed, and it was decided to close 
the list on 31st January. 

Wark SERVICE DrEss.—War service dress, consisting of a blue blouse and trousers, 
similar to khaki battle dress, is being introduced as the standard working dress for all 
ranks of the R.A.F. In the first instance it is being issued to air crews. As supplies 
become available its use will be extended throughout the R.A.F., except in the case of 
the R.A.F. Regiment, which will continue to make use of the khaki heavy duty dress 
for working purposes. Issues to officers will be made on repayment and on the surrender 
of 20 clothing coupons. Supplies will be available from Service sources only and not 
from trade sources. The wearing of uniform of this pattern made from material other 
than the standard serge is forbidden. 

WINTER CLOTHING.—A special type of protective clothing was issued to Bomber 
Command ground crews for the Winter, similar to the flight deck suits in use in the Fleet 
Air Arm. These suits, which are wind-and-rain-proof, are worn under the blue overalls 
supplied to all maintenance staff. . 
MATERIAL 

Jet PROPELLED AIRCRAFT.—A joint British R.A.F. and U.S. Army Air Force 
statement issued on 6th January showed that jet-propelled fighter aircraft had success- 
fully passed experimental tests and would soon be in production. Originally to British 
design, the improved jet propulsion engines eliminate propellers on the new aircraft. 
Work was started on these engines in Great Britain in 1933 by Group Captain Frank 
Whittle. His first engine ran successfully in April, 1937, and the Air Ministry placed 
their first order in 1939. The first successful flight was in May, 1941. Full information 
was disclosed in July, 1941, to General H. H. Arnold, Commanding General of the 
U.S.A.A.F., and the original engine was sent to the United States in September, 1941. 


DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 
: CANADA 

CoMMANDS.—On 11th November, Mr. C. G. Power, Minister of National Defence for 
Air, announced that Air Marshal Lloyd S. Breadner, Chief of the Air Staff, R.C.A.F., 
was to succeed Air Marshal Harold Edwards as Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, R.C.A.F. 
Oversea, and that Air Marshal Edwards would receive an appointment in Canada. Air 
Marshal Breadner will be directly responsible to the Air Minister, whereas formerly the 
A.O.C.-in-C. was responsible to the Chief of the Air Staff in Canada. Air Vice-Marshal 
Robert Leckie, formerly in the R.A.F., who transferred to the R.C.A.F. after valuable 
service in establishing the Commonwealth Air Training Plan, has been promoted to 
succeed Air Marshal Breadner. The latter officer arrived in England by air on 11th 
December in the first trans-Atlantic journey direct from Canada to the London area, 
an R.A.F. Transport Command Liberator being used. He was accompanied by Air 
Vice-Marshal M. R. Anderson, who succeeds Air Vice-Marshal W. A. Curtis as Deputy 
A.O.C.-in-C., R.C.A.F. Oversea. 

SERVICE IN 1943.—In operations against the enemy during 1943, squadrons of 
the R.C.A.F. flew more than 12,000,000 miles. By the Autumn the R.C.A.F. had 35 
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squadrons serving oversea, and by the end of the year, 36. Canadian airmen gained over 
700 decorations during the year. 

THE ‘“‘ WiLpcat ”’ SguADRON.—The first R.C.A.F. unit to cross the Atlantic com- 
plete in personnel and operational training and ready for battle arrived in the United 
Kingdom in November. This was the “‘ Wildcat” fighter squadron, which flew 4,000 
miles from its former base on the Atlantic side to Alaska 14 months earlier (the first 
unit to fly from coast to coast). 

The Duchess of Gloucester, Air Chief Commandant, W.A.A.F., on 12th November; 
attended a Parade in London of the Royal Canadian Air Force (Women’s Division). 

AUSTRALIA 

1943 OPERATIONS.—The Royal Australian Air Force made an important contribution 
to the Allied air offensive from Britain during 1943. Its bombers flew more than 
4,000,000 miles and 4,000 sorties on bombing operations alone, and gained some 500 
awards. In Coastal Command, Australian Sunderlands flew more than 1,500,000 miles 
in protecting convoys and attacking U-boats. Besides the many Australian squadrons 
based in Britain, others are operating from the Azores. 


NEW ZEALAND 

Victoria Cross.—On 2nd November, it was announced that the King had conferred 
the Victoria Cross on Flying Officer Lloyd Allan Trigg, D.F.C., R.N.Z.A.F. (missing, 
believed killed), No. 200 Squadron, in recognition of most conspicuous bravery. 

Flying Officer Trigg (whose V.C. was the first awarded to an airman engaged in 
anti-U-boat operations) had rendered outstanding service on convoy escort and anti- 
submarine duties. He had completed 46 operational sorties and had invariably displayed 
skill and courage of a very high order. One day in August, 1943, he undertook, as 
captain and pilot, a patrol in a Liberator, although he had not previously made an 
operational sortie in that type of aircraft. After searching for eight hours a surfaced 
U-boat was sighted. He prepared to attack. During the approach, the aircraft received 
many hits from the submarine’s anti-aircraft guns and burst into flames. Flying Officer 
Trigg could have broken off the engagement and made a forced landing in the sea, but 
he maintained his course in spite of the already precarious condition of his aircraft 
and executed a masterly attack. Skimming over the U-boat at less than 50 feet, with 
anti-aircraft fire entering his opened bomb doors, he dropped his bombs on and around 
the U-boat where they exploded with devastating effect. A short distance further on 
the Liberator dived into the sea with her gallant captain and crew. The U-boat sank 
within twenty minutes, and some of her crew were picked up later in a rubber dinghy 
that had broken loose from the Liberator. Flying Officer Trigg’s exploit stands out 
as an epic of grim determination and high courage. 

PRoGRESS.—On 29th November, Air Vice-Marshal L. M. Isitt, Chief of the Air 
Staff, stated in Wellington that since war began New Zealand had sent oversea air crews 
sufficient to fly approximately 2,000 bombers and 1,500 fighters. Training organization 
had been greatly expanded, and New Zealand was now providing for the Pacific war zone 
almost all New Zealand-trained reconnaissance and attack bomber squadrons, fighter 
squadrons, flying boat and patrol boat crews, and before long would have dive and 
torpedo bomber squadrons. She was also providing technical and maintenance staffs 
and was continuing to contribute to the Empire Air Training Scheme and to the R.A.F. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
ProGREss.—At the end of November, Sir Pierre van Ryneveld, Chief of the South 
African General Staff, stated that as a result of his discussions in London the Union 
had undertaken to form another six air force units, bringing the strength in the North 
up to at least 20 squadrons. This, in addition to the Joint Air Training Scheme and other 
military establishments in the Union, and her own coastal air and naval forces, called 
for a very great man-power effort. 
The Air Training Scheme, started in South Africa over three years ago, was now 
absorbing the effort of over 30,000 Europeans and had up to that date turned out more 
than 4,000 qualified pilots and more than 12,000 other members of air crews. 














REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GENERAL 


Allenby in Egypt. By Field-Marshal Viscount Wavell. (George G. Harrap & Co.) 
Ios. 6d. 


Laudatory reviews of this notable book appeared in most periodicals at the beginning 
of January, and it would be superfluous to comment upon it here at any length. 


This volume is a sequel to Allenby : A Study in Greatness, and covers Lord Allenby’s 
career from the downfall of Turkey in 1918 to his death in 1936. It is mainly the story 
of his great work as High Commissioner in Egypt from 1919 to 1925—a story which, 
in Lord Wavell’s words, ‘‘ has not before been told in any detail or with fairness to 
Allenby ; Lord Lloyd’s Egypt since Cromer was obviously written without full knowledge 
of the facts.... It is hoped that the present story, of which the facts can be 
guaranteed, will enable a better judgment of his career and character to be made.” 
Lord Wavell’s story is, indeed, a striking vindication of Allenby’s work in Egypt. 


As might be expected, this book is well written and very readable. It is never dry. 
Though the narrative is short and concise, it is always lucid and interesting. The 
description of events following the murder of Sir Lee Stack is a masterpiece of compressed 
dramatic writing ; yet the book as a whole is enlivened by many light touches. 


Latin American History. By R. A. Humphreys. (Published for the Historical Asso- 
ciation by P. S. King & Staples, Ltd.) Price to non-members Is. 1d. (post free). 


In this Historical Association Pamphlet No. 127 the author gives us in fourteen pages 
an excellent and most readable survey of Latin American history. 


NAVAL 
Men of Action.’ By Commander Kenneth Edwards, Royal Navy. (Collins.) 12s. 6d. 


This book will serve a useful purpose by giving to the public some degree of personal 
acquaintance with many of the naval officers who are playing prominent parts in this 
war. A separate chapter is allowed to each officer, and each of the nineteen which make 
up the book forms a brief biography of acareer. Most of the officers selected are naturally 
those who have played or are playing an active part afloat, but those who, due to the 
magnitude and scope of the operations which they have directed, have had to be on 
shore—Pound, Noble and Horton, for example—are given their place. There are 
fourteen Admirals, one General of Marines and four Captains. 


To paint each of his portraits, Commander Edwards gives a concise account of the 
sitter’s career, clear and ample narratives of the notable operations or actions in which 
he played a leading part, and a little sketch of the man and his character. He enlivens 
his tales with many apt and often amusing anecdotes, well calculated to bring out the 
key points in each subject’s training which seem likely to have shaped those qualities 
of character or skill which enabled him to bring off his successes in the way he did. Other 
similar comments are used to draw a layman’s attention to, and help him to understand, 
features which are special to life and warfare afloat. Most of the author’s subjects are 
since your reviewer's time, but judging by those he does know he would say that the 
portraits are very good ones. That of the late Sir Dudley Pound, for example, shows 
a wise understanding of the magnitude and difficulties of the task by which he was 
burdened but refused to be weighed down, and appreciation of the way in which he 
performed it and the qualities which enabled him to doso. ‘‘ Peterborough,’’ the author’s 
colleague in The Daily Telegraph, vouches that all the accounts have been “ vetted’ by 
their subjects, so they ought to be reliable. 






































REVIEWS OF BOOKS IoI 


After reading these pen pictures, a reader should have a very good idea of these 
‘Men of Action’ and of what ‘he may expect from them in the future. He is further 
helped by an excellent portrait of each of them, with appropriate backgrounds from the 
brush of ‘‘ Douglas Wales’ (Captain Douglas Wales Smith, R.N.). 


The author has a pleasing style, popular without being cheap, which manages to 
convey to the reader a deal of wisdom and knowledge under the cover of a light-handed 
treatment. The result is a useful as well as an attractive and interesting book. 


All the names dealt with deserve inclusion, although one can think of others which 
might have found places in this gallery. More will have claims for admission as they are 
offered opportunities and take advantage of them, as seems to be invariably done. We 
may hope, therefore, that Commander Edwards will in due course produce a further 
volume on the same lines with the same excellent idea of making the public familiar 
with those who lead at sea. 

MILITARY 


Three Against Rommel. By Alexander Clifford. (George G. Harrap & Co.) 12s. 6d. 


Written by an accomplished war correspondent, this is a story of the author’s 
experiences and of military operations in North Africa from their start in June, 1940, to 
the final victory in Tunisia in May, 1943. The book is most readable throughout. There 
are no doubt some inaccuracies of detail. Such are to be expected in any unofficial 
contemporary war publication. But, apart from describing the general course of events . 
in broad outline, the author gives us a fine impression of human factors, of local conditions 
and of the local atmosphere. He makes his own comments, he states his personal 
opinions, he sometimes criticizes ; but he is always generous and fair-minded, and never 
does he irritate the reader by dogmatism or omniscience. An excellent book. 


Armoured Warfare. By Major-General J. F. C. Fuller. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 
8s. 6d. 


As is well known, General Fuller was one of the earliest, if not the earliest, exponent 
in the Press of the theory of modern mechanical warfare. In 1932 he published: 
‘‘Lectures on F.S.R., Vol. III,” an imaginary official volume dealing with armoured 
warfare. A review of that work when it appeared was published in the R.U.S.I. JouRNAL ; 
and it is interesting to note that the reviewer, whilst stating that General Fuller’s book 
deserved serious study, went on to suggest that the idea of a mechanized British Army 
would surely founder on the rocks of financial stringency. 


A Russian translation of the book appeared quickly, with a first edition of 30,000 
copies. The book also received immediate attention in Germany, and the Germans are 
said to have based their doctrine’ of armoured warfare very largely on its teaching. 


The volume now under notice is a reprint of ‘‘ Lectures on F.S.R., Vol. III,”’ annotated 
by footnotes indicating how, in the author’s opinion, the events of the present war have 
vindicated his views or shown that they need revision. 


With Pennants Flying. By David Masters. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 9s. 


This book is written in popular style and is a record—a pen-picture painted in 
glowing colours—of the great deeds of the Royal Armoured Corps in this war. The narra- 
tive is full, detailed and intimate. Units are definitely specified, and there are many 
descriptions of the gallant actions of individual officers and men. 














ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


GENERAL 
Jorpan’s Tunis Diary. ByC. Jordan. 8vo. (Collins.) ros. 6d. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN ItaLty. By C. J. S. Spriggs. 8vo. (Duckworth.) 
Ios. 6d. 


Latin AMERICAN History. By R. A. Humphreys. (Historical Association Pamphlet 
No. 127.) 1s. Presented. 


ALLENBY IN Ecypt. By Field-Marshal Viscount Wavell. 8vo. (George G. Harrap 
& Co.) tos. 6d. Presented. 


THE FOURTEENTH QUARTER, JAN Ist—Mar. 31st, 1943. By P. P. Graves. 8vo. 
(Hutchinson.) 9s. 6d. 


THREE AGAINST RomMEL. By A. Clifford. 8vo. (George G. Harrap & Co.) 12s. 6d. 
Presented. 


NAVAL 


THE Russian War, 1854. Edited by D. Bonner-Smith and Captain A. C. Dewar, R.N. 
8vo. (Navy Records Society.) 21s. 


LirE oF Str Davip Witson-BarKER, R.N.R. By G. Seaver. Typescript. Presented 
by the author. 


MEN oF Action. By Commander K. Edwards, R.N. 8vo. (Collins.) 12s. 6d. 
Presented. 
MILITARY 
PRINCIPLES OF ARMY INsTRUCTION. By C. W. Valentine. 8vo. (Gale & Polden, 
Aldershot.) Is. ’ 


THE Human Factor IN THE ARMY. By C. W. Valentine. 8vo. (Gale & Polden, 
Aldershot.) 2s. 6d. Presented. 


WITH PENNANTS FLyING. By D. Masters. 8vo. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 9s. Pre- 
sented. 


THE History OF THE PELOPONESIAN War. By Thucydides. Edited and abridged in 
translation by Sir R. Livingstone. 12mo. (Oxford University Press.) 3s. 
AIR 


THE COMMAND OF THE AIR. By Giulio Douket. Translated by Dino Ferrari. 8vo. 
(Faber & Faber, Ltd.) 15s. 
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